SEPTEMBER Mouk & Gann brings you 


New Color Schemes < Vew Homefurnishings 


In the REGENCY MANNER 


OR months House & Garden has emphasized 

the growing importance of Regency. Now, in its 
September Double Number, House & Garden 
shows you how to use Regency in your own home. 
Section II of this issue brings you page after page 
of refreshing new color schemes and furnishings, 
keyed to this charming decorative style . . . to- 
gether with architect’s plans and construction 


data for a new Regency house. 


16 pages of homefurnishings 
in full color 


September House & Garden introduces the sea- 
son’s leading decorator colors and shows you how 
to use them in interesting combinations. You'll see 
scores of new furnishings available in these 
same colors—furniture, rugs, wallpapers and 
fabrics; linens, china, glassware; even mattresses, 
towel racks, and soap which are Regency in in- 
spiration. These furnishings are available in the 
stores today, and September House & Garden tells 
you where to buy them. 


A Regeney house that you 
ean build 

In this same section, House & Garden gives you 
sketches, architect’s plans, and construction data 
for a Regency house, designed especially for this 
issue. It’s not a large house—$12,000 to $15,000 
will build it—but it combines the grace and ele- 
gance of this early 19th Century style with the 
best developments in construction and equip- 
ment which the 20th Century has brought us. 


Reserve your copy of 


Rooms for the younger 
generation 
Asa special feature of Section II, House & Garden 
presents a series of rooms for young people. For 
your daughter at college, House & Garden shows 
four delightful bedrooms and living rooms and 
tells how each may be furnished. And for the 
children at home, there are sixteen other rooms, 


planned for every age and taste. 


In Section I—the Ohio Valley 


Continuing its series of Introductions to America, 
September House & Garden takes you to the Ohio 
Valley. To the mountains of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, the blue-grass country of Kentucky. 
the sleepy river towns of Ohio and Indiana. Al- 
most unknown to outsiders, the architecture of this 
region possesses a unique flavor due to the min- 
gling of Northern and Southern influences. You'll 
see dozens of new aspects of the American scene 
when you travel through this country with House 


& Garden as your guide. 


More news of home-planning 
and improvement 


Section I of the September issue also brings House 
& Garden’s usual complete coverage of features for 
your home. It brings pictures and plans for new 
houses, fresh ideas in decoration and entertain- 
ing, and important news about vegetable gardens 
and their place in the scheme of things, by Rich- 
ardson Wright, Editor of House & Garden. 


SEPTEMBER HOUSE & GARDEN onsale August 30cs-35e 


MODERN AMERICAN GLASSWARE 


With gracious form and vibrant color 
Modern American crystal carries 
forward beauty's own tradition... 
recreates America’s supremacy in 
glassmaking ... establishes rightful 
claim of leadership for the skilled iw 
hands of the Libbey craftsmen 2 
who fashioned it. Superb handmade 
Libbey table and decorative crystal is ? 


offered by the finer establishments. ~ 


Mlustrated — Fluted Vase, Catalog No. 9752 


LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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give you three pieces of 
fine frosted glass: a 
covered cigarette box, 


Lovely Victorian 


suggestive of a cooler 
clime, will blend with 


any Summer décor. Re 
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they're warp-proof and 
resistant to food acids) 
and much more decora- 
tive! The finish is natu- 
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and the set is oF 
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A pancain in Beauty: 
a mahogany salad fork 
and spoon, hand carved 
any emoothily polished- 
Tough as G-Men (noth- 


hurt them for 


s7th St, New York City 


New monograms, new 
napkins, to give your 
cocktail party 3 per 
ir. Hand-blocked 
monograms on over 
sized napkins. They 
come in pure Irish lin- 


sona 


en, in either white oT 
nat yral,with monog ams 


64” an 
a dozen. The Yale Barn, 
an, Connecticut 


Cana 


Srop wishing for heir- 
loom candelabra! 
Merda a: show piece 
beautiful enough for 
your grandest dinners 


four gleaming crysta 
shells to be filled with 
{ruit-in-season or flow 
ers. The chells with can- 
dlesticks are > across, 
the others, g”. This iri- 


descent set 1$ 27.50, 
express collect. Tatman, 
625 North Michigan 


Avenue, Chicago, 


OoOO — 


Taree Pieces, Three 
Uses, Three Cheers! 
Officially it’s an ice- 
eracking set, but the 
corrugated side of the 
mallet may be used for 
tenderizing steaks, and 
the sturdy board is a 
perfect chopping ba 
The board is 10” x 10”; 
mallet, 11”. The set, 
$1.75 postpaid 100 miles 
of New York. From The 
Bar Mart, 56 West 45th 
Street, New York City 


A uirrte mahogany 
table endlecsly useful. 
First it holds your 
morning coffee and 
mail, Later it is used for 
And at the 
cocktail or tea hour it 
is convenient for pass- 


ing refreshments. 
tween times it makes it- 
self useful by a chair. 
9” high, 10” x 12” top. 
$17.50, express collect. 
Mr. Mortimer, 864 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Tms striking cocktail 
set will give flair to the 
simplest party. A walnut 
tray with chrome han- 
dles holds eight crystal 
cocktail glasses, 3%4” 
high, and two pint cock- 
tail shakers. $21.00. In- 
dividual shakers, $2. 

glasses, $1.00 each. Ex- 
press prepaid within 50- 
mile radius of New 
York City. Davis Colla- 
more, 7 East 52nd 
Street, New York City 


For the birthday of 
your favorite Summer 
beau! You can surprise 
him with the 544” bottle- 
and-cork gadget for 
$2.00, $1.00 takes the 
garden ash tray (even a 
hurricane can’t dislodge 
its contents) 344” in 
diameter. Both silver 
plate, lacquered to keep 
them shining. Malcolm's 
House & Garden Store, 
524 North Charles Street 
in Baltimore, Maryland 


Tuts attractive, easy-to- 
carry case holds twenty- 
five records, either 10” 
or 12” size. In it records 
may be carried any dis- 
tance with absolute safe- 
ty. The case shown is 
covered in airplane 
cloth and costs $10.75. 
Various other finishes 
also available. It can be 
ordered from the Liber- 
ty Music Shops, 450 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


f 
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PICNICKER 


% Ingenious picnic-kit-and- 
table, equipped with service 


Q 145 East 5 7th Street, NewYork 


Once more Modernage has been 
chosen to decorate the House of 
Glass (#5) and the Modern House 
(#7) at the N. Y. World's Fair. 
Once more our exclusive Modern 
furniture has been acclaimed as 
outstanding ...and as before, is 
duplicated in settings in our one 
showroom building. 


New Booklet Available... 
Send 15c to cover mailing 


S 


for six, including plates, 
cups, stainless steel knives, 
forks, and spoons, sandwich 
box, salt and pepper shakers 
and two quart-size thermos 
bottles. Blue fabrikoid cov- 
ered case washable inside 
and Out. .ssssssseee $18.95 


Send for our Bulletin “G” 
HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER 


KNEE-HOLE DESK 
OR 
VANITY DRESSER BASE 


42” long; 14” deep; 28” high. 
Made of selected poplar. Price at 
factory unfinished, sanded ready for 
finishing $10.00. Finished imitation 
walnut, maple or mahogany $12.00. 
Weight 65 pounds. 


Express prepaid for $2.00 extra. 


FORREST ADDITON 
FLOWERY BRANCH GEORGIA 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Mal 
a 


THE PAGODA 
A beautifully restrained design for 


wall paper created in 1833 by a 
French artist inspired by 


ary Chinese lacquered Ts 
y charming in a on white 
nted to order in special colors. 
$6.00 per roll in sepia. Ask for book- 
let G-8, 


S A CAIRES, g Y oa 


34 E. 53rd St. New York 
1515 Walnut St. Philadelphia 
Spread Eagle Mansion Strafford, Pa, 
Sole American Agents for Zuber & Cie, 
Desfosse & Karth, Paul Dumas 


Featuring Wedgwood Queensware 
and Bone China, New dinnerware 
booklet will be sent on request. 
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Cot NTRY lassies be- 
ware! Gardening is fine 
exercise but the sun of 
August can make you 
look like Rip Van Win- 
kle. Don’t regret, just 
indulge in this honest- 
to-goodness Garden Hat. 
‘ight preparations to 
take out and put on to 


keep you sweet and love- 
ly. Hat and all, 
Order it from Helena 
Rubinstein, 715 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 


Here's a crystal dish 
just the right size for 
an ear of corn or as- 
paragus, It is 944” long 


and stands on crystal 
Hate’s extra-wide mirrored bed feet. Only $6.00 doz. 
with concealed reading lights The spiral Lucite corn 

holders are practically 
unbreakable, in spite of 
appear- 
7 a dozen 
Both prices plus 
‘rom Evelyn 
4 Madison 


Avenue, New York City 
TLE: BEDS AND BEDDING Booxworm’s delight— 
a simple support to add 


solid comfort to read- 
GOS poe FTH_ AVENUE (mear _ 19th) NEW Y YOR. K ing. This E-Z book rest 


PRETTY TABLES! holds a thin digest or a 


bulky volume and may 
Your short stemmed garden flow be adjusted to any 
ers will bow and smile from this angle you desire. When 
folded it is as flat as a 
notebook. Of sturdy 
metal, finished mahog- 
heights. And what a brave show- any color. $1.50. From 


Room for him to read . . for her to sleep in this extra spacious five-foot non-sag 
double bed . . built for lasting sleep comfort. Mirror-bordered headboard with in- 
dividual concealed lights, in painted wood panel or upholstered in a choice of | 
fabrics . . Simmons box spring . . over-size deeper, more luxurious Simmons | 


Beautyrest mattress . . specially priced in Hale's annual July-August sale at $215. 


charming oval crystal centrepiece, 


with tubes rising at graduated 


ing from a mere handful! It Lewis & Conger, 45th 
and last, Street at 6th Avenue, 
New York City 


holds water, so they last a 
Mr. Tatman designed it—no one 


else has it. Express collect, $6.50 


625 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago T A TMAWN 707 church street, Evanston dig as oat bee 
ne a er perched precariously 
on your knee or on the 
arm of a chair. The 
suède bag is loaded with 
buckshot to insure 
equilibrium, In wine, 
rust, dark green or royal 
blue with tray 
of burn-proof a 
gold or light bronz». 
$1.00. McDonald Pro- 


ducts Corp., 277 Mili- 
et ‘Opportunity tary Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. 


King Bdward Frontenac Rosalind Strasbours 


section 


chemist 


Fatrfax Mount Vernon Ol Fr 


Baronial GpraceruL finale for a 
Brandon Lily 

Bridal Rose Mary Chilton successful dinner party. 
erve Mint Juleps and Newbury An after-dinner coffee 
$ =} 4 Norfolk PE 
Cool Summer Drinks Pant Revere set of the famous Ginori 
in these attractive glasses especially si been used and is offered in first china in newest shades 
macia top us. Thay havera roed et: lass condition and materially under the prico of pink, blue, yellow 

fect and colored mint design to add Á a ae 
a cool and cheering note to summer * Unusual Silver * or green, trimmed with 
entertaining . . ..an ideal gift for week- We have one of the largest stocks of unusual gold. Set of coffee pot, 

si tr Tex 


end hostesses and mid-summer brides 
(d $3.50 per dozen 


Prepaid to any place in the U. S. 


' sugar bowl, creamer and 
d saucers, 
10.00. You 
in this ware 


six cups a 
= all for only § 
Anderson’s China Shop JULIUS GOODMAN & SON may: Gt 
912 Nicollet Avenue 45 South Main Street from Ovington’s, locat- 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Memphis Tennessee ed at Fifth Avenue at 
a a 39th Street, N. Y. C. 
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$900). 


2.00 


Y specials 
regularly $1 


| itt diamond anniversay 


Wien you go gather- 
ing, whether for Spring's 
first tulips or the last 
dahlias, you'll 
ave a basket to fit the 
er, The nest of three 
Chinese flower baskets | 


$7. One by one: the 


xii ; the 
2 x B”; the 
20%" x 11”, $1.50. All 


are sent express collect, 
Gunn & Latchford has 
them, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 


Tors in gifts—popu- 
lar types of cigarettes 
Daora sth. a gid ADORATION FIRST LOVE 
nature, initials or house 
Harmoni 


x boat name. The with 1847 Rogers Bros, “First Love” and “Adoration” 


price is absurdly low; 


s Also at this special price for this lim- creams, end the coupon for the 
just $5.00, plus 15c Teed) tima; the caniplete tine of atem- folder describing sall ches BARAA 
posta, 200 of your ware in these two popular hand-made novelty gift items available in these 
favorite smokes, packed etched ies... gabbas'..chigh and theo lines 1Special naive laced 
in an attractive special | low sherbets . . . footed iced teas... July 15 to September 15, Slightly 
humidor box. Signature cocktails... liqueurs... wines... i higher in the West. 


cut is included. You 75 Years of the Love 
will find these at Chel- | 
ton, Inc, 106 East The Duncan & Miller Glass Gompany, 

Mth Street, in N. Y. C. | on the Old National Turnpike at Washington in Pennsylvania 


liest Glassware in America 


Please send me your folder on [] First Love [J Adoration 


FLowers low and flow- Woe Manin 


ers few seems to be the 
most popular trend in Address. . i y Salina E- i. 
table decoration this sea - 


son. This flute-like con 
tainer is hand-wrought 
in sterlin; 


Ye Old Cape Cod I Post Lamp 


— Be the first in your neighborhood 
“DIST INCTIVE, decorative outside lamp for 
lawns, paddocks, driveways, or any place a 

lamp needed, Hand-made of best weather proof 
material, F e genuine cast bronze, Electrified, 
ready for use, No experience necessary to install. 
Run lead cable down post and bury in a shallow 
trench to outlet. If no electricity is available, can 
furnish with old-fashioned oil lamp at same price. 


ver and is a 
signed Leonore Doskow 
6" size, $6.00; 
9” size, $7.50; 12” size, 
$10.00. We discovered 
these at The House & 
<< Garden Shop, 122 Mil- 
lington Road, in Sche 

nectady, New York 


design. 


Color is a pleasin shade of light green baked enamel, 
€ w > 


Prepaid sio each; $18 per pair 
RAY HAZEN 
Open this “Dinner de 5450 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
Luxe” box and you have m. Ta = 
a meal fit for a king 
3 + with appetizer, soup, 
Wiyar l p pièce de résistance and 
dessert. There is an 8-oz. 
jar of olives stuffed with 
a 10-07%. tin of 
green turtle soup with 
sherry; a 10-0z, tin of 
terrapin Maryland and 
an 8-oz. jar of c 
suzettes. $6.00, express | 
collect, Maison Glass, 
15 E. 47th St, N. Y. ¢ 
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Garden 
Ornaments 
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= 


caviar; 


“Boy With Frog” 


‘This charming child 
with beautifully 
modeled body has 
such an alive per- 
sonality he wins 
friends wherever he 
goes. He's so alive 
we forget he’s made 
of lead or bronze. 


SID: Size 21”—Lead 850 
CANADA'S finest collections of 
English bone china and earth- 
enware await your inspection 
in Montreal and Toronto. 


Tuere’s many a shine 
in each nickel you'll 
spend for these polishes 


Bronze $95 


Our Booklet 


You are 
our fully 
pooklet of inte! 


The two generous jars 
of English wax polish, 
one for dark furniture, 
one for light, and the 
Reviva spot remover and 


Buy in Canada at lowest prices 
and receive also a premium of 
10% on your U.S. money. 

Beautifully illustrated China 
Booklet ''G" sent upon request. 
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HENRY BIRKS & SONS LTD. Galloway Pottery on Display 
end hostess. Just k JEWELLERS MONTREAL 
Mrs, Mark Jackson's BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE LTD. 


Studio at 25 West 51st JEWELLERS TORONTO 
CANADA 
Street, New York City 
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nder the Hoots of Manhattan 


| “Loaken with leafy green or Christ- by garage connecting with your house 
| A mas card snow, Central Park has phone. Trained maid-service at an 
always been one of Gotham’s cheeri- hourly rate; or extra maid’s rooms for 
est sights. And of this fact the fine your own Bridget. Owner-manage- 
| new yellow brick build- ment, J. H. Taylor Management Corp. 


P | ing just being rounded off Centrally situated on 
H at 240 Central Park South the northeast corner of 
| takes full advantage— Park Avenue and 57th, a 


FRAN throwing in for good : stone’s throw from the 

é measure a peek at the shops and galleries, is one 

statue in Columbus Circle, a far-flung of Manhattan’s pleasantest apart- 

sweep of Hudson River and a broad ment hotels, the Ritz Tower. 

| cross-section of mid-Manhattan sky- 
line to the south, 


Here, whether your needs are a lav- 
ish nine rooms or a comfortable all- 
A superabundance of private bal-  in-one, whether you're installed as a 
conies, sun decks, terraces, and tower yearly lessee or a briefly visiting fire- 
apartments insures plenty of light and man, you'll find complete freedom 
air along with the breathtaking vistas. from responsibility and a restful back- 
And as to bread-and-butter comforts ground in which to relax. 
| here are no half-measures. Windows If your apartment is one of the up- 
are huge, all kitchens “real”, and per floors, you can look across the 
closets munificent beyond yourdreams. chimney pots of Gotham to the East 


| 
Ranging in size from one to four Ri Central P. SDT 

ria ; A i | á iver, or Central Park spread far be- 

“No investment to tre up your funds... | rooms, most apartments above the Jow like a little green kerchief. The 

no owner’s responsibilities requiring continuous occupancy... | very lowest floors include wood-burn- tower apartments, with a four-way ex- 

; E f á | ing fireplaces and sizable private bal- posure, encompass both. 
no domestic obligations to tie your hands... conies. They are, of course, unfur- x s . 
| There’s a pleasant, rather formal 


simply the home you have always wanted to own, | nished. dining room and a merry little air- 


Add benefits: For all tenants, a conditioned bar where Summer lunch- 


minus the problems you want to avoid. | 


spacious roof-terrace and glass-en- eons are served. And both the service 

| closed solarium with special corner and cuisine (soon to be directed by 

THE TOWERS of THE WALDORF-ASTORIA | for children. Shops and a fine restau- Theodore Titze) are superb. Charles 
| rant right in the building, and a near- J. McCauley, General Manager. 


100 East SOth Streets New York 


PLEASE WRITE OR CALL FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. ELDORADO 5-3100 


ey 
WHERE THE PARK IS PART OF THE PLAN + WHERE THE PARK IS PART OF THE 


CARLYLE 


MADISON AVENUE at 76th STREET, NEW YORK 
RHinelander 4-1600 


“A wide choice of individually planned apart- 
‘ments—furnished or unfurnished — for perma- 
nent occupancy, Delightful rooms or suites for 
shorter visits. | 


REGEN ROOMS se BAR 


for luncheon — cocktails — dinner 


Eorly Inspection Is Advised At 
Active leosing Is In Progrese 


August Occupancy, Rentals From Oct, Ist 


J, H. TAYLOR MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


Owner-Management 


HAROLD P. BOCKE 3) UNION SQUARE, WEST Algonquin 4-4210 


General Manager 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


ee Fall Color Schemes 


In September we jump headlong into 
the exciting business of fall decorat- 
ing with sixteen pages in full color de- 
voted to new color schemes in the Re- 
gency style. One of the most complete 
features of this kind ever published in 
House & Garen, these pages will 
bring you color charts, furniture and 
accessories together with many rooms 
showing this material in use. 

All of the colors are correlated to 
insure harmonious and effective com- 
bination in any one room. The mer- 
chandise itself, available in more than 
fifty stores from coast to coast, will 
be within easy reach of those of you 
who contemplate building or redeco- 
rating this Autumn. 


E The Beautiful Ohio 


Continuing our popular series of re- 
gional studies, portraying the devel- 
opment of American architecture and 
decoration, we bring you in Septem- 
ber the Ohio River Valley. 

We follow the westward tide of the 
Greek Revival which spread from New 
England across the Mohawk Valley 
and down the Ohio. From the hun- 
dreds of pictures taken by our pho- 
tographers our editors have picked a 
select group of outstanding homes. 
Among this exciting collection are the 
historic houses once occupied by 
Henry Clay and William Howard Taft 
—the latter being furnished with orig- 
inal Duncan Phyfe pieces. 


ET N Rooms for Students 


House & Garden joins the back to 
school parade with a special section 
devoted to the practical problems of 
the younger generation. We have 
planned room schemes for all ages 
from late "teens to little toddlers and 
supplement this with a collection of 
useful accessories for the student— 
away or at home. In addition there 
will be a feature on pianos—especially 
appropriate for young music lovers. 


$h Fall Planting Guide 


In September, Section 1, we continue 
our Fall gardening series written by 
well-known experts and edited by 
Richardson Wright. This will include 
articles on small pools, vegetable gar- 
dens, greenhouses and asters. There 
will also be one of Donald Wyman’s 
articles—this one on shrubs—and 
Mr. Wright himself is preparing a 
practical feature on daffodils which 
will list all of the outstanding 
varieties for Fall buying. 
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“Tye never slept 
between such Silk-Like 
Percale Sheets before” 


It may be while visiting a friend . . . or while shopping in a fine 
uch store... but sooner or later you are bound to discover how much 
l more luxurious Utica Percale sheets are than sheets which are 

z Pe’ Ca Le labeled “percale” but are made to lower standards. 
Allica If you are a “consumer-who-wants-to-know,” it is well to tuck 
away these facts in your memory. Utica Percale sheets feel silkier, 
ts are more lustrous and wear longer because they contain over 200 
le threads to the inch and are made exclusively from combed yarns. 
; i Combing cotton yarns is an important extra process that removes 
dina > f A short fibres and straightens out the remaining longer fibres, pro- 

d on d ng {7 ducing a fabric that is lovelier, smoother and stronger. 

ap ane á In ordinary percale sheets, on the other hand, the yarns are usually 

7; [wen a yf not combed and there are fewer threads to the inch. 
0d Reliable department stores will gladly point out these differences and 
tell you that “regardless of price, you can buy nothing finer than Utica 


Percale sheets.” Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills Inc., Utica, N.Y. 


UTICA 


The Microscope Proves That Utica Percale Sheets Are Finer... THE FEEL OF SILK - THE STRENGTH OF LINEN 
Smoother...Stronger... Here is how a Utica Percale sheet (right) and an ordi- f PERCALE 


nary percale sheet (left) appear under a microscope. Notice that Utica Percale has REGARDLESS OF PRICE YOU CAN BUY 
more threads to the inch. Also—thanks to the combing process—the texture j 
is so fine and even that it has the feel of silk—the strength of linen. NOTHING FINER THAN UTICA PERCALE SHEETS 


o 


N. Tate Felt the Same. We are not 
quite sure what was going on in 1677 to 
make people want to retire into the country 
and live obscurely, but on every hand today 
you hear people speak of that little piece of 
land and that little house somewhere to 
which they can escape when the panic of 
self-preservation overwhelms them, Nahum 
Tate, English rhymester, felt the same. He 
put his desires into a poem called— 


Tue Cxorce 


Grant me, indulgent Heaven, a rural seat, 
Rather contemptible than great, 
Where, though I taste life’s sweats, still I 
may be 
A thirst for immortality. 
I would have business, but exempt from 
strife; 
A private, but an active life. 
A conscience bold, as punctual to his charge; 
My stock of health, or patience, large. 
Some books I'd have, and some acquain- 
tance too, 
But very good and very few. 
Then—if one mortal two such grants may 
crave— 
From silent life I'd steal into my grave. 


Breakfast in Bed. There may be earli- 
er dates, but our delvings into the past so far 
have uncovered the year 1591 as the first 
record of breakfasting in bed. In that year 
William Stepney, professor of the Spanish 
tongue in the city of London, produced a 
book called The Spanish Schoolmaster. 
Among other great variety of information, 
he noted, as a new custom, “that divers 
dames in London do break their fast in their 
beds, and when they have broken it, they 
will lie down again, and sleep on it.” 


Garden Canopy. Hollywood would 
seem to exhaust all the possibilities of out- 
door grandeur when it gives a garden party, 
but the Earl of Hertford could show ’em a 
thing or two. When Queen Elizabeth came 
to make him a royal visit, he strove to amuse 
her with, among other diversions, a pageant 
in the garden. And lest her royal and ruddy 
head should suffer from exposure to the 
elements, he caused to be held over her, by 
four of His Lordship’s chief gentlemen, a 
magnificent canopy. 


It was of “green satin, lined with green 
taffeta, every seam covered with broad silver 
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lace; valanced about and fringed with green 
silk and silver more than a hand’s-breadth 
in depth; it was supported by four silver 
pillars, and decked above with four white 
plumes spangled with silver.” 


Disappearing Roses. When Walter de 
la Mare, years ago, wrote his lines about the 
rose, he didn’t know how truly he spoke. 
They run this way— 


Ah! No man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the Rose. 


We thought of them when there recently 
arrived from England the new Select List of 
Roses, which is published at 5-year inter- 
vals, setting forth both the newer varieties 
and the discards. One hundred and fifty va- 
rieties have been removed, a third of them 
being roses that were proclaimed as the 
world’s best in 1935. Among those we are 
sad to see go (but will continue growing) 
are Ulrich Brunner, Gruss an Teplitz and 
Irish Fireflame. The old La France, after 
being on the lists since 1867, finally depart- 
ed and Marie van Houtte, in the running 
since 1871, joins her. 


Those Romantic Southerners. Let 
nation rise against nation and the world be 
torn up by the roots, still it may fortify your 
soul to discover that Georgia has towns 
named Flowery Branch, Rising Fawn and 
Social Circle, that the short cut into Augusta 
from Savannah is over the Kissing Bower 
Road, that Savannah can boast a Thunder- 
bolt Road, a Skidaway Road (slippery when 
wet? ), a Price Street and a Purse Street— 
but never do the twain meet. 


À y 


Apicians. Scarcely a week goes by with- 
out the presses gushing forth a new cook 
book. Some we don’t even bother to catch; 
others are landed like great fish amid shouts 
of gustatory joy. Our two favorite Apicians 
—Jeanne Owen and June Platt—both have 
new books on the way. Their arrival will 
make life gastronomically richer. 


But why call these cookery writers Api- 
cians? Ancient times knew three notorious 
gluttons who bore this name. One of them, 
M. Gabius Apicius, who flourished under 
Tiberius, hanged himself after he had 
squandered his fortune on the pleasures of 
the table. Another, a contemporary of Tra- 
jan, discovered a way of keeping oysters 


fresh and used to send them to that em- 
peror when he was in Parthia. A cook book 
is ascribed to him, but it is believed to have 
been a compilation of recipes published un- 
der Apicius’s name to attract attention, since 
it appeared long after the alleged author 
had died. Some of our modern cook books 
are no more authentic or original than this. 


Aftermath. Among the dozens of ap- 
peals that come to this desk as the result of 
the war, none is so moving as that from Fin- 
nish gardeners. Orchards wiped out—less 
than 20% of the fruit trees can be saved. 
The address is The Association of Finnish 
Horticulturists, Mikonkatu, 7A9 Helsinki. 


Toe-bones and Spiritualism. In this 
number House & Garen continues its pres- 
entation of the architecture of historic re- 
gions. This time it is the Mohawk Valley. 
As we contemplate these houses we are 
aware that their walls could tell many a 
tale of strange doings. Tales of odd reli- 
gious outbursts, of eerie beliefs and pas- 
sionate reforms. The one we like the best 
was that game the little Fox sisters of Roch- 
ester used to play in bed—when they dis- 
covered they could “crack” their toe bones 
—and sent spinning around the world a 
wave of spiritualism. 


Its hey-day was in the 50s, when over a 
million followers of spiritualism were list- 
ed. New York City alone could count 40,000 
of them. One New York cabinet-maker did 
a tidy trade in constructing special rapping 
tables, with concealed machinery for pro- 
ducing the raps for those who, lacking the 
agility of Margaret and Kate Fox, couldn't 
snap their os pisciforum. 


Light in Darkness. Grim days become 
a bit lighter when we receive a letter from 
the heart of war-torn China asking us about 
something that appeared in House & Gar- 
DEN; when a woman’s club resolved that 
saccharine messes of fruit and marshmal- 
lows dished up on a couple of limp lettuce 
leaves can no longer be called a salad; when 
the famous Aztec Herbal of 1581 finally ap- 
peared in full color and beautifully pre- 
sented; when we hear that there is to be no 
let-up in the campaign to destroy ragweed, 
which causes so much discomfort to suffer- 
ers from hay fever; and when we received 
Hollis Baker’s Guide to English and French 
Furniture of the Eighteenth Century. 


QUAINT ACRES, A GEM OF MOHAWK VALLEY ARCHITECTURE 


Fitting introduction to our group of Mohawk Valley homes Helderberg Mountains of New York State; and makes a 


is Quaint Acres, one of Rensselaerville’s loveliest houses. shini xample for homes of today. Russ combined here 


It was built in the early 1800’s by Ephraim Russ, arches of Georgian design with classic details 


chitect the 
in the fores 


of all the houses in this sleepy, elm-shaded villag dowing Greek Revival. See also pages 18 and 22 


TE MANA VALE} 


By WALTER D. EDMONDS 


The author of “Drums along the Mohawk” and “Chad Hanna” 
writes of this fertile pathway of empire which linked 
old New England with the new West 


bien you who travel the New York Central, rolling the 
swift smooth levels, know the Mohawk Valley by the 
cities you pass: Schenectady, Amsterdam, Little Falls, Utica, 
and Rome. The river close at hand unrolls beyond the windows 
—gate-dams, locks, and barges—edged by the green fields, 
the pastures, the willow-shadowed cattle. The hills define it in 
the long westward sweep; you have a glimpse of farms, silos, 
great barns, the houses, some of stone, some clapboarded. with 
white Greek porticos—and villages caught in the deep elms— 
Fonda, Sprakers, Canajoharie, St. Johnsville, Herkimer, Ilion, 
Oriskany. You get your first stretched feeling of the western 
sky; but what most impresses you is the great artery of traffic. 
First the four-track roadbed you are travelling over. Then the 
canalized river. On the far side, the south shore railroad. And 
on either bank a highway. All following the water-level trade 
route, the pathway of empire. 


It was so from the beginning when the first Durham 
boats poled up the river for the carry at Wood Creek, the 
Oswego, and the Finger Lakes. It was so when the turnpike 
first heard the sprinkling silver sound of Pennsylvania bells, 
and the Conestoga wagons with their solid six-horse hitch 
dragged the four tons of wheat eastward from the backwoods 
farms. It was so when the Chief Engineer of Rome behind four 
dappled grays headed the opening procession of boats along 
the Erie Canal. From the Indian canoe flashing downstream 
past the calf-pastures for the landing at Schenectady, to the 
mile-long thundering freights or the gray-striped eighty miles 
an hour of the Twentieth Century Limited today, the Mohawk 
has felt the growing pulse-beat of a nation’s commerce. 


ET it has its own life and its own history and its own people. 

The Indians are gone; the Germans from the Palatinate, 
the English and Scotch-Irish, and the Dutch have fused; but 
their names mark the river from its rising on the shoulder 
of Tug Hill where it joins its fingers north of Westernville and 
the white house of General Floyd, who signed the Declaration, 
stands, through its southward flow to Rome, then turning east- 
ward to begin the long straight valley, past the bloody waters 
of Oriskany, past Deerfield, and Schuyler, and Herkimer, and 
German Flats, West Canada Creek, into the constricted gorge 
of Little Falls, and so on down below Nose Hill and Tribe’s 
Hill and Schoharie Creek; thence past the brick and stone of 
the old Schenectady houses, the riverside gardens, the gray 
walls of Union College, designed by the Frenchman Ramée, 
to the white mist of Cohoes Falls, and swiftly to Watervliet and 
the Hudson at Troy. There is no greener land in all America, I 
think, than the Mohawk in Spring and Summer. 


The Palatines saw that when they came into the valley, 
built their cabins, planted their corn. It took their blood to 
hold those small early acres of theirs, first against the French, 


then the land-speculating Hudson aristocracy, then the British 
and the Indians. They saw it made their own and then saw the 
first influx of immigrants, first from New England, later from 
across the ocean, They saw the small factories appear and 
watched them grow as they themselves were absorbed and 
whole nations poured through the gateway into the west, spill- 
ing over first into the central portion of the state, then to 
the Genesee, then to the Great Lakes and the Northwest Ter- 
ritory. to the Mississippi, the plains, the Rockies, the Pacific 
slope. Irish, Scandinavian, German, Italian, Pole; one after 
another they rode through the valley on their way to land, 
as the first settlers had come to the valley itself; and always 
there was a spilling off, and a new fusion. 


ow there are cities where there were Indian posts and 
blockhouses; and wires cross the land, General Electric, 
Niagara Hudson, the chaste white power houses of the state. 
But the old names and the old memories remain. You can feel 
them there, in the midst of America, in the echo of the long 
pulse-beat of transcontinental traffic. You can hear the ruffle 
of the drum outside, if you stand a moment in the close gray 
walls of Herkimer Church; or if, early after sunrise, you walk 
in the old streets of Schenectady, you may hear the high loon 
cries of the Indians bearing in with the Spring furs. Stop on 
a rainy day in the attic with its in-curved massive chimneys 
of old Fort Johnson, then come down and look out at the close 
green lawn at the back and see if you can’t see Mollie Brant 
and her ladylike, dark-skinned, passionate and cruel face, or 
hear Sir William shouting home. 


Go to the low Van Alstyne house in Canajoharie a 
little before twilight. It’s easy to feel again the silent gathering 
of the Committee of Safety, the sweating horses outside the 
door, the men sitting round the table, a moment’s hushed 
wonder at their own temerity, hearing the news that Guy 
Johnson, the Indian agent, has fled upriver with the Mohawks. 
Here is the first threat of war, the first concise evidence of 
fear, the first growing consciousness of their own power when 
they stand together. But back of (Continued on page 50) 


n Cazenovia, two aristocratic Dutch homes 


E situation is superb, and the lands are beautiful 

Here I pitch my tent, here I build my village.” These 

the words of Colonel Jan Lincklaen as he stood, one 
Spring day in 1792, on the shores of a wooded lake and 


surveyed the land on which he was to build Cazenovia. 


Col. Lincklaen had been an officer in the Royal Dutch 
Navy and at twenty-five came to Cazenovia as agent for the 
Holland Land Company. He named the town after u- 
perior, Theophilus Cazenove; and the first lots were sold— 
some to Dutchmen, many to New Englanders—at a price of 
five dollars “on condition to build and improve.” He was an 
excellent community leader as well as a traveled gentleman 
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of great discrimination; and the houses which he and his 


townspeople built are among the finest in America. 


We show here his own home, and a neigh- 
boring contemporary mansion, The Meadows, now ownec 
respectively by Mrs. E. Remington and Miss Helen Hubbard. 
Timothy Dwight, a president of Yale College, traveling 
through Cazenovia in 1807 remarks that “Colonel Lincklaen 
. .. has built on the eastern border of the lake a handsome 
seat with pretty appendages.” It is more than that. Built of 
small, dull yellow bricks burned on the estate, commanding 
a wide view of lake and forest, it is a memorial to the taste 
and genius of 19th Century Yorkers. 


The drawing room at Lorenzo was designed by with exquisite detail in white. Mrs. Remington still 
. Lincklaen himself who, like many another has the bill for the beautiful French moquette car- 
19th Century gentleman, was his own architect. pet in shades of dull pink—dated 1857! American 


The walls are light gray 


een; the doors, orna- Cl furniture, upholstered either in blue or 


mental cornice, mantelpiece, etc., are café au lait beige, has been supplemented by European pieces 


The exterior of Lorenzo (above) shows that Col. Lincklaen, 
in his travels, was familiar with the best of European 
18th Century design. Its flat, elliptical arches over slender pi- 
lasters, and its top balustrade and attic fanlight, are perfectly 
scaled and show clearly the influence of the Brothers Adam 


A magnificent Dutch chandelier in the library (left) is 
of crystal prisms set in plume shapes, terminated by gilt 
stag heads, The rest of the room is kept very quiet in color: 
walls are green damask paper, chairs in deep green velvet 


Interiors at The Meadows recall the distinguished grace of American Empire 


In The Meadows dining room a mahog- Like Lorenzo, the drawing room at The Meadows is distinguished by a soft, 
any Empire table holds a tall silver de- very livable color scheme. The deep yellow walls have a damask pattern in beige. 
canter and bowl of fruit and this beautiful The slipcovers are chintz in beige, blue-green and cinnamon rose, which is the 
Victorian brass and crystal lamp. Over the color of the carpet. Draperies, over lace curtains, are made of the same chintz. A 
table is a group of old family portraits black marble fireplace and a tall pier glass (at left) carry classic lozenge motifs 


appa Hall, landmark of the Dutch town of Barneveld 


To" T a group of 19th Century Dutch humanita- 

rians Mappa Hall, in the village of Barne- 
veld (now Trenton) credits its existence. In 1793 
a number of enterprising Dutchmen purchased 
23,000 acres of land in Oneida County, with the 
idea of manufacturing sugar from the maple 
trees which covered it. This sugar, sold at a 
i lower price, was to replace West Indian sugar, 
| í and thus suppress that thriving and nefarious 
| three-cornered trade in sugar, slaves and rum. 


Li aRS 
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Gerrit Boon, a Holland Land Company 
agent, arrived in Barneveld and began his home, 
which you see here. A sugar refiner by trade, 
he was nevertheless unfamiliar with its manu- 
facture from tree-sap, and entertained the quaint 
notion that sap flowed—not dripped—from 
trees, and all the year ‘round, at that! 


The house remained to be completed in 
1809 by Col. Abram Mappa, Boon’s successor, 
who occupied it for many years. Built solidly of 


Trenton limestone, it stands today as one of 


BEFORE MAPPA HALL, A WELCOMING HEART IN GREEN SOD 


America’s fine Georgian houses. Mappa Hall is 
now the home of Mr. and Mrs. George A. Palm- 
ts 19th Century spirit of hospitality, as they 


ros; 
have recreated it, is typified by the welcoming 
heart of green sod before the entrance, kept in 


cultivation for over a century. 


The living room at Mappa Hall (above) glories in a floral carpet over 
een. Crim- 


eighty years old—crimson, pink, lavender, white and moss g 


son, too, are the damask draperies, and the upholstery on American-Classic 


furniture, setting off the dove gray walls and the carved white woodwork 


The broad hallway (right) which runs the full length of the house 
and passes under the five-foot-wide stair is broken by this graceful arch. 
Tribute to the discrimination of those 19th Century Yorkers is the deli- 


cate Adam detail of slender colonnettes and well-designed reeded carving 


OLD LACE, OLD MARBLE IN A MAPPA HALL BEDROOM 


Mappa Hall’s warmth and hospitality were aided by other floral carpet in pink, mauve, and blue-green on a 


fireplaces like this one—ther one in every room. The black ground contrasts with apple blossom pink walls. 
gray marble facings were rom York State quar ; The draperies are floral chintz. Over the carved bed is a 


the delicate carvings were done by Yorkers’ hands. An- canopy finished with a valance of very old handmade lace 


n the Mohawk Valley 19th Century architecture progressed 


1. Old walls of hand-cut stone 


Earliest Mohawk Valley architecture was hand- 
cut stone, like the Morse house, Eaton. Entrance 
was on far side; roof was later lifted almost five 
feet and house brought “up-to-date” in the 
1830s with this Ionic porch and pediment! 


6. Of Southern inspiration 


Still later, Greek Revival took on the slender fineness which is typical 
of the Southern interpretation. Brabant, at Cazenovia (interior shown on 


page 


), was built by a Southern banker who recreated in the North 
the spirit of his childhood home. Notable are the tall fluted Ionic columns 
placed on square bases, the entrance detail and delicate top balustrade 


2. Late Georgian 


Another charming early 19th Century type is 
the Rider house, Rensselaerville, with its tall 
attached pilasters and flat arches. Its unas- 
suming grace makes it a good prototype for 
modern houses. Note, too, the “peacock” gate 


3. Early Greek Revival—1815 


Greek Revival reached the Mohawk about 
1815—in a surprisingly pure form. Wit- 
ness the Syracuse home of Virginia Greg- 
ory, with nicely proportioned, baseless 
Doric columns and carved bowknots 


7. An Egyptian variation 


James Street, Sy racuse, presents various styles, one of the most un- 
usual of which is the Dey house, an “Egyptian” interpretation of the 
classic Revival. The architect’s free adaptation of his classic prece- 
dent can be seen in the fat, sturdy columns with their lotus tops, 
and the unusual curving pediment centered by a palmetto carving 


through Dutch, Georgian, Greek Revival and Victorian 
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4. Brick and wood combine 


Early Yorkers combined brick and wood successfully—as in the At the height of its glory—about 1835—the Greek Revival style in New 
General Spinner house, Mohawk, on the banks of the old Canal. The York State was as brilliantly interpreted as anywhere in the country. The 
forms of the Doric order are kept, but the architect omitted a pedi- Doric columns of the Beekman house, Middleburg, are finely propor- 
ment, substituted the pre-Victorian cupola, The plan of the interior, tioned, correctly placed under the cornice, and a Classic band above 
too, is not the usual four-square type; the entrance is off-center them is an unusual inclusion. Extremely lovely, too, is the Ionic doorway 


8. Mid-century geometry 9, Finally, romantic Victorian 


The widespread vogue for well-designed Greek Revival houses had The violent Victorian which swept over York State during the latter 
aised, “What half of the 19th Century produced more horrible than shining examples. 


an inevitable effect: about 1840 the question was 


next?” One answer, the octagon house, had a brief popularity; But the Everson house, James Street, Syracuse, shows that this style could, 
this example, in Barneveld, was built by Jacob Wicks in 1852. if well handled, be quite charming. Its gray walls are a fine foil for the 
From this curious, impractical style it was a short step to Victorian playful yet discriminating porch, moldings and two second-story balconies 
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arly pioneer’s home 


In Fonda, home of a Dutch 
settler and Indian fighter, 


Major Jelles Fonda 


| ae settlers were solidly established along 
4 the eastern Mohawk by the middle of the 18th 
Century. West of Amsterdam a thriving settlement 
was Fonda, named after Douw Fonda, its founder. 


Douw was scalped in an Indian raid, and his 
son, Major Jelles Fonda, became an Indian fighter 
of wide reputation, Young Jelles’ powder horn, 
dated 1746, is still in the village, quaintly carved 
with maps of the Mohawk and the Hudson; and his 


Major Jelles Fonda’s house was at first a simple gabled Dutch type. The 
deeply fluted columns were added about 1835—oddly enough, along the front 


instead of on the gable end. The old roof still exists beneath the new front part 


house (1791) is still oceupied by his descendants. 


It was originally a typical Dutch plan, its 
length divided equally into three parts—hall, parlor 
and living room. In 1835 the house was “re- 
modeled” and a row of six Greek columns set up 
along the front. The remodelers made an easy job 
of it—a new roof was simply put on over the old 
one, making the eaves line three feet higher at the 
front of the house than at the back! 


The present owners, Mr. and Mrs 


i il 
i 

n rs. A. How- : ij F 

ard Burtch, restored the house to its original state. P f a3 

hes, 
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The very wide hall runs the full depth of the house; there are a corridor and 
a Dutch door beyond. Notice that the builder miscalculated on the stairway 
the top step is much wider than the others. Clock is an old Seth Thomas 


Aesop’s fables decorate two blue and white Dutch 
tiles of the hearth before the dining room fireplace. All 
the rugs were woven by Mrs. Burtch’s grandmother 


Washington Irving’s chair stands before the old Mason & Hamlin melo- 
deon in the living room. Over the desk is a portrait of Polly Benedict Hall 
from Massachusetts, ancestor of Mr. Burtch and an original Fonda settler 


Before restoration: The Elisha Morgan house, badly dilapidated, still 
showed traces of its fine late 18th Century detail. The roof had fallen in and the 
beams rotted, but the Palladian window over the door had not lost its dignity 


Jere R. Wickwire. A similarly designed ell was added at the rear of the main 
block, and even the picket fence is patterned after 18th Century precedent 


The interior architecture has been restored as a setting for the Wickwires’ 
collection of antiques. The dining room, in the ell, opens onto the terrace 
and garden, and contains this maple table and simple rush-seated chairs 


PA Valley house 


Elisha Morgan's Georgian 
home, rebuilt in Cortland 


by the Jere Wickwires 


poa Albany and Ithaca ran the second main 
route taken by the westward pioneers—the 
Cherry Valley Turnpike. It was completed in 1810 
and by its side Elisha Morgan built his house, in 
conformity with the best 18th Century tradition. 
How or why such a lovely house should later have 
fallen into decay and ruin is hard to understand— 
but when Mr. and Mrs. Jere Wickwire acquired it 
the house looked as it does at top of this page. 


The Wickwires removed the Morgan house 
to Cortland and there rebuilt it, using the design 
and scale of the original part to build a long ell at 
the back. Since Mr. Wickwire is a well-known paint- 
er and Mrs. Wickwire is also extremely artistic, they 
have been able to create in the house a background 
for an unusual collection of antiques. 


Worthy of note is the exquisite little garden 
house in the rear. It was salvaged from the grounds 
of the Randall mansion, one of Cortland’s fine old 
houses which was falling into ruin. 


Of Classic design, the garden house suggests a 


French original. It and the white urns were originally 
on the grounds of the Randall mansion, Cortland 


éreen setting for a Georgian house 


c 


D CEP in the Helderberg Mountains, approached only by country 
roads cutting through thick green woods, li j 

town of Rensselaerville. It has had a checkered history. Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, an Amsterdam pearl merchant, was its first patroon; but so 
inaccessible was the spot that it was not until about 1787 that the town 


was settled—m y Revolutionary ex-soldiers. 


One architect, Ephraim Russ, designed Rensselaerville’s score of 
beautiful houses. For Daniel Conkling, in 1806, he built the house shown 
here (two others are on pages 12 and 18). H cendant, Francis 
Conkling Huyck, founded there in the 1870’s what is today the Kenwood 
Mills, then devoted to making papermakers’ felts, now to world-famous 

enwood blankets. Huyck’s genius made the enterprise so successful 
that the mill was soon moved to Albany, leaving Rensselaerville the 
sleepy, lovely town it is today, The Conkli is now the home 


of Mrs. L. A. Eldridge, daughter of Francis Conkling Huyck. 


In Mrs. Eldridge’s dining room (below) most of the furniture is Geor- 
gian, like the lovely highboy, corner cupboard and dining chairs. Eggshell and 
blue toile de Jouy draperies hang from elaborate gilt corn The black and 


THE GEORGIAN DOORWAY, A REAL PICTURE OF WELCOME beige marble mantel is set off by a brass fender, andirons and ornaments 


paps 
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The Eldridge drawing room has pinky cream walls with a stencil-like 
pattern in cinnamon color, Draperies are pale blue-green, repeating the color SETET 
in the flowered chintz upholste places throughout the house are orna- 


mented with carving and the applied plaster motifs typical of New York 


The curious curving design of this fireplace, in 
the master bedroom, is indigenous to New York State. 
The old Seth Thomas clock has brass finials and a 
colored glass lower panel depicting Mount Vernon 


Deep golden pine panels one end of the library, a later addition in an 
early style. The upholstery suggests the printed cottons brought from the 
East during the 19th Century. Much of the pine and maple furniture has 


long been in the family; some was collected around Rensselaerville 


DA COUMUN 


By CONSTANCE ROBERTSON 


The grand-daughter of John Humphrey Noyes 
describes his 19th Century experiment 


in Communism 


MAN’s house is part of a man; he tells something about 

himself when he makes it. He states his case. When a 
down-east Yankee took a notion to pike out west, when he 
packed up a few pieces of the old folks’ fixings and as much 
household chattel as he could get on an ox-cart and made 
tracks for the new land in York state, he had a house in mind. 
And when he built it, that house was left as a part of his biog- 
raphy. Equally, when a congregation of Yankees took a notion 
to follow a new prophet into the wilderness, they had a house 
in mind, too, and when they built it—even when they built 
it in sections and their children and grandchildren added to 
it as they went along—that house stands as the continued 
story of those men and their idea. 


In 1849 a hundred-odd men and women followed John 
Humphrey Noyes from the Vermont hills into gentler land, 
deep in the Mohawk Valley, and settled near the village of 
Oneida. These people were religious gentry, fanatics if you like, 
who thought they were ordained to found a new Dispensation 
of Heaven upon Earth. Their doctrine was Perfectionism and 
they carried the idea of perfection into their everyday living 
as well as into the realm of theology. They called themselves 
the Oneida Community. It might, perhaps, be well to explain 
that communism in those days was a social and not a polit- 
ical motif. Also, it was a popular contemporary movement; 
communities of every shade and color were springing up all 
over the country. America was feeling experimental and the 
variety of social experiments it tried testifies to the inventive- 
ness as well as the power of belief of the young nation. 


B™ logical and literal, these Perfectionists proceeded 
to substitute for the small unit of home and family and 
individual possession the larger unit of group-family and 
group-family life, and the sharing in common of all material 
possession. As a natural result of this unorthodox behavior, 
they were rebuked heartily by all the orthodox of this world, 
excepting only their own neighbors in the vicinity of their 
new home. These neighbors said publicly that the Community 
folks were honest and kind and decent and refused to con- 
demn them. The Communists, being the sort of people they 
were, ignored the rebukes, made friends with their neighbors, 
and got on with the business of perfection by finding out how 
to make a living by their own effort. 


They were smart enough Yankees to figure out that 
farming made a poor living; people were getting interested 


in business in the 1850s. The Oneida Communists, therefore, 
turned inventive and began to make things. As they pro- 
gressed, it was a pleasure to find that they could sell what 
they made and thus keep solvent—a neat trick which many of 
their contemporary communes never managed to learn. The 
Oneida Community canned fruit and vegetables; they made 
traps and chains; they made travelling-bags and straw hats 
and mop-sticks and sewing silk and, last of all, they found 
out how to make silver knives and forks and spoons. They 
did this at first laboriously, by rule of thumb, by trial and 
error, by guess and by God, but ultimately they learned to 
do their jobs in a fashion that mated with their strict ideas 
of Perfection. 


To lived together in great harmony, working and play- 
ing, through hard sledding to a gratifying prosperity, for 
thirty years. At the end of that time they agreed that their 
religious and social experiment had come to an end with the 
old age of its leader, and they quietly dissolved their com- 
munity and formed themselves into a joint stock company, 
now known as Oneida, Limited, to continue their flourishing 
businesses. One of the most extraordinary features of an 
extraordinary experiment was the fact that this transition was 
made by a unanimous vote, without rancor, almost without 
a pause in the conduct of their enterprises, and was so organ- 
ized that the redivision of property made secure not only every 
adult member but every child, of the community. If those 
Yankees did not arrive at perfection, at least they did make 
some remarkable discoveries in the matters of adaptability, 
mutual tolerance, and the art of living together. 


But, to get back to the house they built, that structure 
remains to this day as a brick-and-mortar account of their 
adventure. The old house, the Mansion House, still stands (it 
is illustrated in color on page 26). It is not, actually, the first 
house they ever built; that one was outgrown within the first 
ten years of the Community’s life. In 1860 the Oneida Com- 
munists were beginning to prosper. They tore down the old 
wooden dwelling and built the first wing of a new brick house. 
They were their own architects as well as their own builders 
and they followed their own ideas freely, one might almort 
say willfully, in the matter of design. 


The first section was more or less restrained; squarish, 
three-storied, with a white-pillared portico under a low gable, 
with a long northward wing (Continued on page 45) 


Our cover, the Album Quilt, was made in 1874 
for the wife of John Humphrey Noyes, leader of the Oneida 
Community. Album quilts were very popular during the seven- 
ties as wedding presents or, like this one, as testimonials. 


Each lady worked a square, of her own design, in patchwork, 
embroidery and pen-and-ink, and signed it. This quilt is there- 
fore a colorful record of all the Community activities. For 
a story of the squares and their meanings, turn to page 51. 


[he fine plated silver that was the special art of the Oneida Com- 


munity has become an American tradition, as ideally suited to 


igt 
N | í TH] m Ti 7] gracious tables now it was some fifty ye ago. We show 
| | | | here a new pattern rever —simply decorated with beading 
WV ( ( and tiny flower motif. As perfect an achievement is the accom 


panyl Libbey crystal, “American Prestige”, a delicate thin 


blown design with tall square stem. In cool supporting 1 


“Primrose” china; a fringed primrose yellow linen lunc 


SHOWN ON THE TABLE: 

ever” flatware in Con 

Plate. “Primrose” Con 
China; Wana 

can Pre 

stem bowl by Libbey; Jensen. 
Luncheon set, M . Furni 
ture . Sandfort. Rug, 


ilso page 46 


Oneida: Three views of the Mansion House, 1860-1870 


Communal home of John Humphrey Noyes’ Perfectionists (see page 24) 
was the Mansion House. On the broad lawns around this rambling Victorian 
building the Community children played—and still do. In the Meeting Hall, left, 
with its frescoed walls and red-cushioned benches, the assemblies were held and 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas presented, Guests were received in the charming 


Victorian Lower Sitting Room shown below, bright with cabbage-rose wallpaper 


STUDENTS OF THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART (SEE PAGE 47) 


Syracuse, Oneida and Cazenovia 
houses mirror 19th Century culture 


brought west via the Erie Canal 


Cazenovia: Brabant—Southern style 


One of Cazenovia’s loveliest houses is 
romantically-titled Brabant (exterior on 
page 18), built by a Southern banker 
Music room (above) glories in gold and 
white wallpaper, French furniture, chan- 


delier from an old Philadelphia mansion 


Syracuse: Leavenworth House, 1859—pure Greek Revival 


On James Street, lined with stately 19th Century mansions, is the elaborate 
Greek Revival house built by General Leavenworth, second mayor of Syra- 
cuse, On each side of the broad central hall are the parlors (center and left), 
with identical gilt-rimmed mirrors. The velvet-damask draperies which separate 
these two parlors from the hall are the original ones. In the dining room (above 


right) is the original 18-place service of china carrying the Leavenworth crest 


Syracuse: the Cooney house, a jewel-case for Victoriana 


19th Century Victorian in York State was rather simple, less riotously 
curved. Opposing this austerity is the Cooney house, much of its furniture 
brought North from Louisville. In the drawing room (above left) is this cream 
marble fireplace, mantel topped by elaborate ormolu clock, gilt figurines. In 
the tiny front parlor (above right) are green brocade panels, velvet and Brus- 


sels lace curtains, a Chinese rug and aceiling painted in sentimental flower wreaths 


Here we end our visit to the Mohawk Valley 
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It’s easy to plan your room 
with correlated color and 


pattern groups 


p" ORATING a pleasant room, once 
-7 a sort of obstacle race, has be- 
come a straight and enjoyable path. 
Thanks to today’s teamwork among 
manufacturers, you can buy all your 
decorative essentials in one place, at 
one time, and be absolutely sure that 
they will harmonize perfectly in col 
or, style and scale. Pendec is the 
newest of these correlated groups. 
assembled under the leadership of 
Robert W. Irwin Furniture Com 
pany. Choosing all material from 
this group, which includes furniture, 
rugs, wallpaper, fabrics, paint and 
accessories, we show you how two 
attractive, harmonious and utterly 
different rooms can be created 


against the same background. 


l8th Century room 


Around 18th Century furniture we 


have created (top) a modernized 


traditional room in shades of beige, 
dubonnet and blue. Floral draperies 
cue the scheme and find echo in the 
pale, looped Chantilly carpet. Wall- 
paper is a deep mauve-beige with a 
silver lattice. Sofa and chairs wear 
plain brocatelle; accessories are 
brass column lamps, classic vases, 


pictures hung in pairs, 


Victorian room 


Here the same room is repapered 
in a light, unobtrusive stripe, and 
given a warm floral carpet. Add new 
upholstery and accessories suitable 
for the period and—presto-chango: 
it’s Victorian! 

For both rooms: Furniture by 
Robert W. Irwin; rugs, 
Sanford; draperies, Waverly ; 


ow- 
glass 
curtains, Bartmann & Bixer; wall- 
papers, Katzenbach & Warren: up- 
1olstery fabrics, Cohn-Hall-Marx: 


aint for woodwork, mantel, Sher- 


win-Williams; lamps, Paul Hanson; 
other accessories, Feika Imports. 
The Pendec group, which includes 
all this merchandise, together with 
other suggested room schemes, will 
be on view soon at leading stores 


throughout the country. 
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18TH CENTURY ROOM—FLORAL DRAPERIES 


VICTORIAN ROOM—FLORAL CARPET 


Vice and (al 


EF season of the year has its own particular gastronomic 
charm. In the Summer we can afford to be divinely silly 
about food, because we really don’t want to eat anyway. Of 
course we could be lured into it, if everything looked just too 
delectably good for words. 


As a foundation for enticing Summer food, start with 
your table. Plan some new table settings. Why not work out an 
all pink, all blue or all green color scheme? I use the most 
heavenly pink oil cloth on my terrace table, with pink linen 
napkins to match, and I concentrate all my gardening talents 
on raising pink roses. Perhaps you would prefer a cool blue 
ensemble, in which case work on your bluets. Or, if you have 
a little brown shack in the woods, make use of the green leaves 
and ferns around you, and cover the entire surface of your 
table with a graceful pattern of greenery of different shades, 
the way they do in lovely Hawaii. 


Probably one of the most important requisites for at- 
tractive Summer food is ice. Plan to be extravagant and lavish 
with it this Summer. Get yourself a supply of bowls within 
bowls, so that you can pack things attractively in crushed ice. 
Don’t forget that in the Summer so much depends upon eye 
appeal. Be sure your ice-cream freezer is in order. Defrost your 
ice-freezing compartment occasionally and empty the trays fre- 
quently so that they will slide out easily and not have become 
permanent fixtures just when you are suddenly desperately in 
need of ice and plenty of it. 


Next, locate your local ice company or ice man so that 
you can supplement your refrigerator ice cubes with buckets 
of extra ice by simply calling for it on the telephone. By the 
way, in case you are interested, the latest development in the 
ice industry is the sizing of ice. It may be ordered by the 
bucket, cubed, crushed fine like snow, rice, chestnut, nut or egg 
sized. Also did you know that punch bowls, made of crystal 
clear ice, are now available in most localities, to be ordered 
from your local ice company ? 


I am even told, but it seems too fancy to believe, that 
these bowls may be ordered in pink ice, or with a spray of your 
favorite flowers frozen into the bowl itself. If, however, you are 
thwarted in your particular locality by an unimaginative or 
uncooperative ice man, you can at least indulge your flights of 
fancy to the extent of making colored ice cubes right in your 
own refrigerator to be used for faney packing. Or if you prefer, 
try freezing tiny sprays of forget-me-nots into your ice cubes, 
and of course you know by now that ice cubes may be made of 
coffee, ginger ale, tomato juice, orange juice, etc., to be added 
to matching Summer drinks, instead of plain ice. 


And please, on these warm August and September days, 
don’t forget that chilled plates and glasses are just as important 
in the Summer time as hot ones are in the Winter. I also highly 
recommend a goodly supply of strong ice bags and picks and 
wooden mallets, and do for goodness sakes wheedle somebody 
into giving you an electric beverage mixer. With all this equip- 
ment and the baker’s dozen of recipes here I wish you a 
cool and delectable Summer. (Continued on page 46) 


June Platt shows you how to put August 
on ice with cool and delectable food 


Lobster Mayonnaise comme à Paris. Pack a glass 
bowl in another bowl of chopped ice and arrange 
in it a goodly supply of cold, boiled, sliced lobster on a 
thick bed of mayonnaise mixed with lots of very finely 
chopped watercress and a little tarragon. Cover with a 
coating of plain mayonnaise and another layer of the 
most perfect slices of lobster. Garnish with quartered 
peeled tomatoes that have been previously well chilled. 
Serve with French or Italian bread and accompany it 
with a very well chilled white wine. 


Richardson Wright’s Recipe for Montego Bay 
Tee. Boil to a syrup 3 cups water and 3 cups sugar, 
and cool. Add 1⁄ cup of lime juice, 14 cup rum and a 
little green coloring; freeze to a mush. Add the white of 
1 egg, beaten stiff, and continue freezing until hard. 
Pack in a mold in ice and salt for four hours. Serves 8. 


Cantaloupe Frappé. Scoop out the pulp from 4 
ripe cantaloupes and rub as much as possible of it 
through a coarse sieve, This should give you about 2 
cups of pulpy juice. Boil 1 cup of sugar moistened with 
11% cups of water for five minutes and when it has 
cooled add it to the cantaloupe. Also add 4 tablespoons 
of lemon juice and 4 cup of port. Freeze in the usual 
manner until stiff, remove dasher and pack. When ready 
to serve fill centers of 8 cantaloupe halves which have 
been previously well chilled. Just before serving trickle 
a few drops of Cognac over each and serve at once. 


Green Crème de Menthe à I’Eau. For a long cool- 
ing drink to be sipped on your terrace in the moon- 
light, try filling tall glasses with crushed ice, add a 
measure of green Créme de Menthe to each glass and 
fill with cold water. Very cooling and refreshing. 


Frozen Tomato Chutney. Chop 1 peeled onion and 
add it to 1 large can of tomatoes. Add 2 large red 
apples quartered and cored and sliced fine, skin and all. 
Add 2 or 3 cloves, the thin rind of 14 lemon, 1 cup of 
sugar, ¥% teaspoon of powdered ginger, and simmer 
together fifteen minutes, at which time put it through 
a fine sieve. Add to the pulp and juice 2 tablespoons of 
chutney cut into fine pieces and the juice of 2 lemons. 
Also add 2 tablespoons of Maraschino liqueur and 2 
tablespoons of red juice from Maraschino cherries. 
Freeze until stiff in the usual manner, pack and when 
ready to serve place in chilled champagne glasses as an 
accompaniment to cold duck in aspic. 
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“Blue Heaven”, dramatic bedroom done completely in shades of New housing standards require new furniture. And as a basis for 


blue. Amusing touches are the personal bulletin boards on the wall be creating it, Gilbert Rohde has taken the floor plan of a typical apart- 
side the beds. Furniture, Grosfeld House. Bed, rug, Cabin Crafts. All ment in a New York City Housing Project. Here his inexpensive furni- 
designed by Joseph B. Platt, House & Garpen’s Decorating Consultant ture for living-dining room gives most space and use. Made by Kroehler 


Crystal-clear plastic inlays decorate the classic furniture repeated in the carved oval V’Soske rug and in the mural un 
of this dining room whose oval form is repeated in the table. der the plastic-fi clock. On the chairs, licorice leather sad- 
In contrast to the rough pink plaster walls, furniture is painted dle-stitched in brilliant pink. Accents are mint green and white. 
a gleaming licorice color. Tulips blossom on the hangings, are Furniture, Grosfeld. Designers: Diane Tate and Marian Hall 


At the Fair and in town—three pages of 


iigeason in Manhattan 


decoration for New Yorkers and visitors 


ALF the travel routes in America lead to and from 
New York. And if, on your holiday, you're plan- 
ning to travel on one of them, be sure to list the deco- 


rating shows on these three pages as news not to miss. 


At this year’s World of Tomorrow is the splen- 
did homefurnishings exhibit, “America at Home”. 
Crammed with ideas, overflowing with variety, from 
its fifteen rooms by outstanding architects, designers 
and decorators we selected the four shown here. 

This is the place to ferret out for yourself ex- 
citing materials that are opening up new possibilities 
all through the field of decoration. Flexwood, the lami- 
nated wood which looks like solid paneling but is actu- 
ally paper-thin, is mounted on canvas, and therefore 


Curving walls of Flexwood convert a conventional apart- 
ment living room into this unique bachelor study, providing 
not only variety for the eye but plenty of storage space be- 
yond. Bookcase-desk and other furniture echo curved motifs 


can be applied like wallpaper. Plexiglas and Lucite, 
the transparent plastics, are crystal-hard and clear, yet 
practically weightless and unbreakable. It’s the place 
to find such amusing ideas as the bedside bulletin 
boards in the bedroom shown opposite. And such prac- 
tical ones as the space-saving drop-leaf table in the 
New York Housing Authority room. 


But in Manhattan, one sight to see surely is the 
“House of Years”, semi-annual display at W. & J. 
Sloane. In contrast to the streamlined, jostling tempo 
of the Fair, this is the place to find old woods and rare 
antiques, set as if to music in a lilting medley of modern 
materials, From its elegant Nineteenth Century inte- 
riors, we show two. To find them, turn the page. 


Curves of color woven into the study rug suggest a logi- 
cal grouping of furniture. Appropriately masculine is the 
leather and tweed upholstery in lime, beige, brown. Walls, 
U. S. Plywood. Designers: Michael Hare, John B. Manzer 
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idseason in Manhattan- fond memorie 


NYHOLM 


Nineteenth Century influences in the front parlor of W. & J. Sloane’s House Bold patterns are intermingled throughout 
of Years, The back ds—scenic wallpaper and scrolled strip carpet—are Vic- the Sloane house. In the parlor, note striped satin 


torian; the furniture, antique Regency pi 


the coloring, Edwardian red, mint chairs, blackamoor lamp tables, 


green, beige. vi r a card table in pettiskirts, ready for fantan or euchre contrast, the couch is done in plain g 


Swags keynote the decoration and appear 
not only in the window valance (shown at top) 
but also in the vermilion wallpaper border, and 
the mantel lambrequin accented in gold fringe 


The tester bed, which inspired the mellow room above, is reproduced from one 
in the famed Colonial collection of Howard Reifsnyder. One wall is painted white, 
the others covered in lacy wallpaper, blue, coral and beige. Windows wear valances 
of blue taffeta over sheer white. All these rooms at W. & J. Sloane’s House of Years 
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What you can do this Autumn to pre- 


pare gardens for added food stocks, 


more beauty and long-lasting morale 


T gardeners this will be an Autumn of challenges, readjust- 
ments and opportunities. Not for two decades have the men 
and women of the spade been brought so abruptly face to face 
with their responsibilities. 


In any well-ordered gardening life the practice of Fall 
planting and work is part of the customary routine. Some things 
have to be planted in the Fall, with others Fall planting is 
preferable. Beyond these two horticultural necessities lies the 
common-sense fact that what you do today you won't have to 
do tomorrow. Procrastination defeats many a garden, robs it 
of potential beauty and makes the gardener’s life burdensome. 
Clear away as much work as possible between now and the time 
the soil freezes, and you have a straight road ahead in Spring. 


There are lawns to be made and evergreens to be set out 
and roses planted, structural changes finished and bulbs to be 
laid in the ground against their early flowering. 


Ba At the mention of bulbs the gardener meets his first 
challenge. With Holland submerged by invasion, where 
shall we find tulips, crocus and all those other Spring and early 
Summer flowering beauties that for years were so easily pro- 
cured? Some sources of American-grown tulips are available, 
but their supplies cannot hope to be adequate for the entire 
nation. We must readjust ourselves to new opportunities. 


Narcissus are being grown here successfully both in 
quantity and in a diversity of kinds. American gardeners should 
become more aware of this flower family—its contribution to 
the garden’s beauty, its ease of growth, its simple requirements 
and its generous increase. 


We should also grasp the opportunity offered by our 
own American bulbs—the brodiaeas, camassias, calochortus, 
erythroniums, fritillaries and the other little beauties with 
which Nature has decked our Far Western mountain slopes 
and valleys. Just as Americans are coming into a vivid appre- 
ciation of their own country, now that this country’s way of 
life is threatened, so must they re-value, conserve and use for 
the garden those wild flowers of our own countryside. 


It may seem out of place, when our civilization is facing 
stark realities, to speak of planting flowers. Once again we meet 
a challenge. In the opening days of the war English gardeners 
were willing to plow under their borders and lawns for potato 
fields. Wiser counsel prevailed. A great horticultural industry 
had been built up around ornamental gardening. To cut off 
patronage so abruptly would bring ruin. But even more cogent 
a reason lay behind England’s resolution to continue a reason- 
able cultivation of her flower gardens: they helped sustain 
morale. Gradually more and more garden space has been turned 
over to needed food production, with women manning the farms. 
England, too, has been canning and preserving at a furious rate. 


Its women have found potential balancers to diet in plants they 
hitherto neglected, 


If and when this war ceases, whether civilization goes 
down to defeat or survives, one thing we can be sure of —famine 
will stalk the warring countries, grim, hideous famine and unre- 
lenting disease, These are the prices mankind pays for its follies. 


HE certainty of famine abroad issues another challenge to 

American gardeners this Fall. How can we prepare to meet 
it? To do our share in alleviating it? Turn from the bridge tables 
into the kitchen. All garden surplus of vegetables, berries and 
other fruits should be canned and preserved this Autumn. There 
should be no waste, no letting fruit rot on the vine. Full cellar 
shelves are part of our line of defense and our life-line of help. 


We, too, should plan what part of our gardens can be 
turned into vegetable patches next year. Each man should cal- 
culate how much space will be required to raise the vegetables 
essential for his family. An area 50’ by 100’, with careful suc- 
cession planting, should be enough for a family of five. There 
will be a shortage of some kinds of vegetable seeds that come 
from abroad and crop adjustments must be made to meet this. 
Let this defense vegetable garden be planned now. Get the soil 
ready for it now. Have it in good tilth when Spring comes. 


Our greatest arm of corporate horticultural effort is the 
garden club. It may be that these clubs will have to lay aside for 
the present many a desirable project they have undertaken so 
that more pressing education can come through. What about 
more vegetables in next year’s flower shows? The vegetables 
possible to start and raise in an electrically-heated hotbed would 
amaze most amateurs. The variety of vegetables that can be pro- 
duced in a home garden would fill even a gourmet’s heart with 
delight. Raise and enjoy, preserve and can the surplus—and the 
extra foodstuffs which this country so abundantly grows can be 
used for famine relief abroad. 


HE times that try men’s souls bring opportunities along with 

their challenges. Responsibility gives us a chance. Here, then, 
are the challenges, opportunities and responsibilities that spread 
out before American gardeners this Autumn. Begin the work 
now. Save next Spring’s time now. 


Here are the two lines of the American defense garden: 
to maintain morale and health. Every rose you plant, every bulb 
you entomb in the brown earth, every shrub you set in place is a 
contribution to tomorrow’s morale. They are the statement of 
your belief that the needs of the spirit are as essential as the 
needs of the flesh. Every clod of soil turned over for the Winter's 
elements to sweeten against the day of seeding is an essential 
tenet in your creed of right living. The closer we come to the 
earth, the nearer we come to peace. 

RicHarpson WRIGHT 
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LOX are like people. For all the Colonel’s lady and Judy 

O'Grady are sisters under the skin, they do not always look 
alike nor act alike. Blood sisters in the same family will show 
quite different characteristics. Out of a group of quints in the bor- 
der or a batch of youngsters developing in the nursery row, some 
will show finely shaped heads and normal development while 
others are sulky and lag behind under the same care and grow- 
ing conditions. Much heralded, highly advertised newcomers 
will have a meteoric rise and, like meteors, burn themselves out. 
Others, with an untraceable origin—chance seedlings such as 
Lilian—often become stars of the first magnitude. 


Salmon shades 
soft salmon pink with white eye. 
extra large flowers, light salmon pink. 


E. I. FARRINGTON 
Dairy SKETCH 


LILIAN cameo pink, pale blue eye. 

CAMILLA light salmon pink. 

Mary M. Dunn conch-shell pink, large flowers. 
EVELYN salmon pink, good grower. 
EVANGELINE „rich salmon rose. 

ATTRACTION salmon rose, lighter than Annie Laurie. 


ANNIE LAURIE 
Ristn¢ Sun 
GEORGE Stipe 
Mrs. Epwarp Harpinc deep salmon rose, large flower. 

Mrs, ScHOLTON dark salmon rose. Still one of the best. 
Satmon GLow salmon rose, white and lilac center. 
Mrs. W. VANBEUNINGEN rich salmon rose, robust, large flower. 
Ticress AND CoLoRApo. strong orange scarlet, difficult to place. 


rich deep salmon, 
light salmon rose, white star. Tall. 
deep glowing salmon, lighter eye. 


The white contingency 


APOLLO tall with indented petals. Late. 
Snowcar . .pyramid of pure white flowers. Early. 
Mia Ruys best dwarf white, large flower and truss. 


Marte Lovise large flowers of waxy white. Tall, late. 
Frora J. Remy tall, pure white, Medium-sized flowers. 
DirLomat pure white, dark foliage. Midseason. 


Marcarer Gavin Jones blush white with carmine eye. Large. 


The reds, flowers of flame 


Morcenroop new shade of red, unusual combination. 
AFRICA deep scarlet, compact truss. Tall. 
BRILLIANT large trusses of fiery scarlet, deeper eye. 
SEPTEMBER GLOW deep scarlet with maroon eye. Early. 
New Biro deep crimson red, almost vermilion. 
FEUERBRANDT brilliant scarlet, tall, Splendid truss. 


PauL HOFFMAN 
Leo ScHLAGETER 


magenta carmine. 
scarlet carmine with orange sheen. 
Brilliant. Medium height, midseason. 


And the cost—think of it! No phlox has ever cost more 
than a dollar. Whenever I look at a plant of Ruth May, I feel like 


singing “I found a million dollar baby in a five and ten cent 


In 8 pages, House & Garden's Fall Planting Guide 


From a host of Summer phlox an expert selects 
the best varieties and tells how to grow them 


By ETHEL LAURENS GAMPAU 


store.” with apologies to her breeders, Messrs. Gray and Cole, 
whose nursery is anything but a dime store. Ruth May is the 
exception that proves the rule—a pale pink, million dollar baby, 
an aristocrat with a fine heritage. It is a strong grower, quick to 
increase, easy to divide and an almost continuous bloomer, which 
makes it, for almost all gardens, one of the most desirable as 
well as one of the most economical plants in the world. 


Rose shades 


CAMERON 
GIFFION 


delicate cameo pink, dwarf. Large. 
peach blossom pink, rose eye. Tall. 
Mids, 

pale light warm pink, faint eye. 

broad heads, light flesh pink with deep- 
er eye, long bloom. Medium height. 
silver pink with red eye. Tall, early, 
soft pink, dark center. Buds and back 
of petals red. Medium height. 

Mrs. W. F. Scumeiske. light pink, white center, Prolific bloom- 
er. Medium-sized flower. Med. ht. Mids. 
clear mauve pink, suffused eye, very 
large flower. Medium height, midseason. 
light soft pink with deeper eye, enor- 
mous pyramidal heads, Tall. Mids, 
resembles its namesake, delicate shell 
pink flowers. 

soft rose, cherry red center. Tall, late. 
crushed strawberry with white lake. 
Tall, early. 

(Imp. Jules Sandeau) rose pink, very 
large flower. Med, dwf. Early. 

very large, clear rose red flowers in 
enormous clusters, Robust stems. 
crimson pink, deep crimson eye. Med. 
ht. Unusual. 

large flat florets of warm lilac blush, 
violet red eye. Med. ht. Mids. 

cherry rose, unlike any other color in 
phlox. Tall. 

cherry red, darker than William Tell. 


CINDERELLA 
Rura May 


PAINTED Lavy 
P. D. Witttams 


H. B. May 
Rosea SUPERBA 
Mounrarn LAUREL 


Jean Barr 
Guy Moore 


BORDER QUEEN 
ROSENKAVALIER 
Asa Gray 
Norbiicut 
Wuram = TELL 


Aucusta 


Phlox is the poor man’s plant. He doesn’t have to wait 
three years to get his money’s worth. Planting in color groups, 
he can make a spectacular showing in three months—April to 
July. This is not the most approved time for planting; Fall is 
better and makes for stronger, more disease-resisting plants. But 
Phlox paniculata is as accommodating as an annual for speed- 
ing up mass bloom in the border when the midsummer garden 
goes into high. It is advisable to transplant large, well-estab- 
lished divisions to get this quick effect. 


The purples are the diplomats of the phlox world. They 


are very good mixers. (Continued on page 39, Section II) 


We fashions in roses, dahlias, gladioli and daylilies 
seem to change yearly, the peony reaches towards perfec- 
tion in flowering and growth with no such dizzy speed. True, new 
hybrids call for attention each year, but only a few of them seem 
to find widespread acceptance. Peony standards are high. They 
have been maintained. It is as though the many lovers of this 
brilliantly spectacular flower were determined that no mediocrity 
should enter the garden. 


The peony’s contribution to garden beauty comes in 
various guises. There are the early, the mid-season and the late- 
flowering kinds. There are singles and doubles and various forms 
between, species and specie hybrids and the noble tree peony. 
The beginner may be confused by this largess. Whether he is to 
grow them in masses or with other flowers, he will select his kinds 
so that the flowering season is extended and the types and colors 
of bloom highly diversified. 


Beginner’s choice. A safe selection would run as fol- 
lows: Early: Festiva Maxima and Le Cygne for whites, Thérése 
and Lady Alexander Duff for light pinks, and Edulis Superba 
for deep pink. Midseason flowering will be supplied by the white 
Madame Crousse, the light pink Milton Hill and the deeper pinks 
of M. Jules Elie, Sarah Bernhardt and Walter Faxon. The white 
Marie Lemoine and the light pink Grandiflora will give late 
bloom. The deep reds are found in Karl Rosenfeldt, Mary Brand, 
Longfellow and M. Martin-Cahuzac. Three dependable singles 
are The Moor, a Burgundy red, Defiance, a deep pink, and the 
white Albiflora. Among the yellow tinted are Duke of Welling- 
ton and Solfatare, and in the ranks of the vari-colored, Alex- 
ander Dumas and Jeanne d’Are. 


Another choice might fall in these—Avalanche, Festiva 
Maxima (without which no peony collection is complete) 
Grandiflora, Mme. Emile Lemoine, Marie Crousse, Mikado, M. 
Martin-Cahuzac, Moonbeam, Primevére, Thérèse, Gismonda, 
Mme. Auguste Dessert and La Rosière, the ivory white Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding, the cream Rose Shaylor. 


For cutting. Among peonies for cutting are Eugénie 
Verdier, Frances Millard, La Lorraine, Le Cygne, Marie Crousse, 
Martha Bullock, Milton Hill, Mme. Calot, Mme. Jules Dessert, 
Mrs. C. S. Minot, Solange, Thérése and Walter Faxon. 


Fragrant kinds. Those remarkable for fragrance—and 
each has its own subtle perfume—inelude Albert Crousse, Asa 
Gray, Avalanche, Baroness Schroeder, Gismonda, Grandiflora, 
James Kelway, Kelway’s Glorious, La France, Mme. de Verne- 
ville, Mme. Emile Lemoine, Octavie Demay, Philoméle, Prime- 
vére and Splendida. 


Among the Japanese—another “must” for gardens—are 
the pink Ama-no-sode, the deep red Fuyajo, the white Toro-no- 


> 
Zinta Selected lists according to cutting advantages, 


color, fragrance, simplify the gardener’s choice 


By J. B. BRISTOW 


maki. Singles to select from would be Black Magic, Le Jour, 
Marguerite Dessert, Wild Rose, Pride of Langport, The Moor 
and Helen. 


Peony requirements. To succeed with peonies certain 
requirements must be met: they need sunlight, but not so much 
as to fade the blooms; they require drainage; they want a rea- 
sonably rich soil but the manure should be well rotted; and they 
should be set so that the “eyes” or sprouting tips on the roots 
are not more than 214” to 3” below the surface of the soil. Au- 
tumn, of course, is the time to plant. That first Winter they 
should be given a light covering, thereafter they need no mulch. 
All diseased and frost-killed foliage must be cut off and burned 
and the faded flowers should be removed as soon as possible 
after flowering. Keep the soil about them cultivated and in dry 
weather apply water on the soil. 


With these requirements met and an annual feeding of 
a balanced fertilizer, plants will thrive in one position for years. 
Should the flowers appear to be smaller, then allow fewer shoots 
to grow next Spring and feed the plants generously. If increase 
is wanted for the next season, the plant is carefully lifted, the 
roots allowed to dry off thoroughly and then cut apart, allow- 
ing three eyes to each division. 


Companion flowers. The most closely associated flower 
with the peony is tall bearded iris. A fascinating game can be 
played making color groups with these two plant families—the 
shealth-like iris foliage contrasting with the fountain growth of 
the peony and the colors blended or contrasted. Oriental poppies 
are another desirable companion, but here the choice of har- 
monious colors must be carefully made. 


Some hypercritical gardeners do not share the enthusiasm 
of the peony fans on the ground that a sudden descent of hot 
weather brings a short rush of bloom, and then all the fireworks 
are over. Of course, cut buds will last a long time in a cool place, 
in fact, for the more delicate colors it is advisable to cut in bud 
and let the flowers develop in the house. Thus the flowering can 
be extended. It can also be extended by planting early, mid-sea- 
son and late types and, further, by investing in some of the 
glorious tree peonies and species. 


But the flowering of the peony is only one of its advan- 
tages: the other is its foliage. Until frost kills off all succulent 
growth the peony maintains a splendid shape and a robust 
greenery of leaves that serve as background for any smaller per- 
ennial or annual planted in front of it. In the mid-reaches of the 
herbaceous border the peony serves this two-fold purpose, giving 
a brilliant avalanche of various colors in late May and June 
and thereafter providing graceful foliage throughout the re- 
mainder of the Summer season. 


ists the outstanding varieties, chosen by experts 
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ARLY in 1940, House & Garpen conducted 
E poll of 160 accredited judges of the 
American Iris Society—men and women who 
grow iris solely for their own pleasure and en 
joyment and not for commercial sale. The 
editors asked these impartial flower experts to 
name the finest and most beautiful varieties 
of iris now available in each color class. 

For the benefit of House & GARDEN read- 
ers, the judges were requested to divide their 
ties which 


choices into two groups—those v 
retail for $1 or more per rhizome, and those 
which may be purchased for less than $1. The 
list below shows you how they rated. 
EXPENSIVE INEXPENSIVE 
White Selfs 


1. Snowking 1. Gudrun 
2. Matterhorn 2. Venus de Milo 
3. White Goddess 3. Crystal Beauty 


White Plicatas 

. Mme. Louis Aureau 1. Los Angeles 
. Franklin B. Mead 
. Spring Cloud 


San Francisco 
3. Claribel 


ON es 


Amoenas 
1. Shah Jehan 
2. Dorothy Dietz 
3. Cantabile 


1. Wabash 


Yellow Plicatas 


1. Siegfried No inexpensive ones be- 
2. Tiffany cause this color type is 
3. Orloff of recent origin. 

Light and Medium Yellows 
1. Golden Treasure l. Lady Paramount 
2. Treasure Island 2. Alice Harding 
3. Fair Elaine 3. Desert Gold 


Deep Yellows 


1. Jasmania 1. California Gold 
2. Golden Hind 2. Happy Days 
3. Ming Yellow 3. Alta California 


Orange 
l. Naranja 


Yellow Bi-Colors 


1. City of Lincoln 1. Picador 
2. Frank Adams 2. El Tovar 
3. Casque d’Or 3. Vision 


Yellow Blends (buff and tan tones) 


1. Copper Lustre 1. Jean Cayeux 
2. Midwest Gem 2. Summer Tan 
3. Sandalwood 3. K. V. Ayres 


Yellow Blends (apricot and salmon tones) 


1. Prairie Sunset 1. Mary Geddes 
2. Fiesta 2. Moonglo 
3. Far West 3. Golden Light 


Light Blues and Lavender Blues 
1. Exclusive 1. Gloriole 
2. Great Lakes 2. Shining Waters 
3. Blue Spire 3. Blue Triumph 


The outstanding iris of 1940 are here 


listed following a nation-wide survey 


By THURLOW WEED 


EXPENSIVE 


INEXPENSIVE 


Medium Blues 


1. Missouri 
2. Narain 
3. Blue Danube 
Dark Blues 
. Brunhilde 


Amigo 
. Sable 


ene 


Sierra Blue 


2. Indigo Bunting 


3. Eleanor Blue 
and Violets 

. Valor 

2. Black Wings 
3. Meldoric 


Mauves and Mauve Blends 


. Ormohr 
. Ozone 


wh = 


. Grace Mohr 


. President Pilkington 
2. Baldwin 
3. Mary Senni 


Blush and Orchid Pinks 


- Pink Imperial 


. Imperial Blush 
2. Dog Rose 
3. Pink Satin 


Deep Pink to Rose Red 


- Rosy Wings 
At Dawning 


whe 


. Lighthouse 


. Frieda Mohr 
2. Coralie 
3. Rose Dominion 


Pink Blends 


1. China Maid 
2. Morocco Rose 


Angelus 


1. Rameses 
2. Eros 


3. Noweta 


Dark Blends (tan, buff, or fawn with blue) 


1. Valiant 


2. Browngrey Blend 


Red P: 

1. Indian Hills 
2. The Bishop 
3. Itaska 

Bronze 
1. Rebellion 
2. Louvois 
3. Beowulf 

Red Bi 
1. Junaluska 
2. Radiant 
3. Marco Polo 


1. Persia 

2. Evolution 

3. Serenite 

urples 

1. Red Dominion 

2. Legend 

3. Directeur Pinelle 
Purples 

1. Depute Nomblot 
2. Mrs. Valery West 


3 irvan 
-Colors 
1.€ 


pokan 
3. Golden Helmet 


Purest Reds 


1. The Red Douglas 
2. Christabel 
3. E. B. Williamson 


E are hardy plants 


1. Dauntless 
2. Joycette 
3. Burning Bronze 


which grow vigorously, 


multiply rapidly and bloom prolifically 


from Maine to California. The roots—or rhi- 
zomes, as they are called—may be shipped Jong 


distances without loss « 


ər injury. 


Because the majority of perennials do best 


when moved in Spring 


or Fall, many persons 


plant iris at the wrong time. The most satisfac- 


tory period to transplan 
dormant during July ar 


t is when they are semi- 
nd August. 


SIEGFRIED 


MME, LOUIS AUREAU 


at 
Louvois 


WHITE GODDESS 


How to make a new lawn or rebuild 


an old one with grass seed or bent 


By PAUL EDWARD CASE 


= no mystery to making a lawn; it’s just hard 
work,” I recently heard an old gardener tell my 
neighbor. Since there is no mystery in making a lawn, 
let us look at this hard work part of it. Don’t be fright- 
ened; it’s not too bad, especially for us gardeners. 


We had better start at the beginning. Since con- 
structing a new lawn supplies us with all of the lawn- 
making operations, I think we'd best make one now— 
together. Let us assume the builders have left and you 
have moved into the new house, Amid paper, dust, new 
paint, oily-tasting water, and mud, you've heroically 
started residence at the new address. 


The areas to be made into lawn you have well in 
mind or have actually staked out. If the ground is rough, 
grading is necessary. This operation is governed by 
three factors: drainage, beauty, and utility. Drainage 
will, of course, be away from the house and away from 
the immediate area. The decision of whether to have a 
gentle roll or slope or to have a flat lawn is entirely a 
matter of personal taste and utility. The use which the 
lawn area is to serve will often make the grading of the 
area definite. 


A lawn is made up of individual plants, each plant 
being a grass of a predetermined variety. We are told by 
authorities that the ideal lawn has the plants placed about 
one-half inch apart. When we consider that even the 
smallest lawns are measured in hundreds of square feet, 
we realize that the number of plants in any lawn is enor- 
mous. It is also well to remember that very few crops 
grown on soil produce as heavy a harvest as does your 
lawn. Week after week you remove one to three inches 
of thick grass. You quickly patch up any spot which 
appears bare and which does not live up to the standards 
of the surrounding area, You ask the maximum of the 
soil and allow no second-rate performance. 


While we still have our eyes so close to the pic- 
ture, it is well to note that these heavily producing little 
plants are succulent things with the great majority of 
their roots in the top six inches of soil. Most of the lawn 
area will be out in the full, hot sunshine. Being of soft 
growth, comparatively shallow-rooted, and in the heat 
of the sun, we can readily understand the need to supply 
and retain water in the soil. 


In the close-up of the lawn I spoke of the roots 
being mainly in the top six inches of soil. The lawn, once 
made, is expected by all of us to be as permanent as the 
house itself. We must take all precaution in building the 
lawn to have the foundation capable of long service, just 
as the architect did with the house. The top soil to a 
depth of at least six inches must be richly supplied with 
organic matter and must (Continued on page 47) 


Where grass refuses to grow, what 


plants can be used to make a lawn? 


By ERNEST K. THOMAS 


‘c= question is often asked, “Are there any plants 
other than the grasses that may be used as a cover- 
ing for the lawn areas, or on dry banks where the soil 
is poor and sandy, or where it is difficult to maintain any 
green grass, especially in warm weather?” 


There are such plants, and they have been used 
in English gardens for centuries. In some cases these 
plants have been used not because of the difficulty of 
maintaining good lawn grasses, but rather as an interest- 
ing substitute for grass. These are the plants used to make 
the “scented” lawns or paths, often referred to in old 
English books on gardening. Fashions change and his- 
tory repeats itself in gardening vogue as in other things. 
Hence the current interest in old roses, herbs, and the 
culture of ornamental gourds. In his book on the history 
of gardening, Richardson Wright, in describing mediæ- 
val gardens, states that “close clipped and rolled lawns, 
as we know them, rarely found place in medieval gar- 
dens; people apparently preferred to sit on the flower 
starred grass, such as you see in pictures by Sandro 
Botticelli.” 


We know at least one friend, a gardener, nature 
lover, sage and philosopher who loves to sit on his “flower 
starred grass.” And what are the flowers in the grass 
that he delights to see? Dandelions. He claims they are 
beautiful and that they brighten up the home grounds 
in the Spring as no so-called cultivated flower can. All 
that is needed, he states, “is for some leader of fashion 
to start the vogue for more dandelions in the lawns and 
in a short time instead of a lot of headaches over weeds, 
we shall enjoy the beauties of nature which too few of 
us are intelligent enough to appreciate.” 


Well, it’s an idea. The botanical name of the dan- 
delion is Taraxacum, from the Greek, meaning for dis- 
quiet or disorder, in reference to the medicinal value of 
the plant, not to its appearance. It is still used for medi- 
cinal purposes. The leaves are enjoyed by many in the 
early Spring as greens. 


Some of the plants mentioned below have been 
used as substitutes for grass in the lawn areas, and pro- 
duce flowers during the Summer season as well as carpet 
the ground with evergreen foliage throughout the year. 
Here are some substitutes for grass: 


Camomile, Anthemis nobilis. This is the plant 
that was used a great deal to make the scented lawns and 
paths in old English gardens. At Buckingham Palace 
there are large areas of camomile lawns. They have been 
in existence for hundreds of years. The plant grows about 
one foot high and has white daisy-like small flowers in 
Summer. The leaves are finely divided. It has been used 
for its supposed medicinal (Continued on page 47) 
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M’ own wildflower garden was originally of the three-by- 
two variety. It started when a friend gave me a few plants 
of trillium and mertensia. These were planted in a corner not 
many feet from an overshading Norway maple. Bloodroot, 
hepaticas and ferns were added from time to time, and although 
the result exceeded my expectations, considering the poor site 
and lack of preparation, it was far from perfect and there were 


some failures. This hit-or-miss arrangement is exactly how many 
wildflower gardens come into being, instead of giving the site 
some consideration before planting is done, and preparing the 


soil and selecting with care the background plants. 


I am now re-arranging the corner in the light of later 
experience. The original three yards by two yards has been 
extended. The lower limbs of the maple tree have been removed 
to admit more light and 
air, and a path arranged 
through the garden. 


Most wildflowers 
are not difficult to grow. 
Owners of suburban gar- 
dens of even moderate di- 
mensions can derive much 
enjoyment from this phase 
of gardening. Of course 


there are wildflowers 


WHITE TRILLIUM AND EARLY SAXIFRAGE 
which are difficult to raise, 


but this is true in any form of gardening. Some plants require 
more skill and patience than others. A beginner, therefore, 
should start with the more easily grown flowers and leave the 
miffy plants such as trailing arbutus, fringed gentian and most 
of the orchids until he has had more experience in dealing with 
the different likes and dislikes of wildflowers. 


A good deal has been written about acid soil for wild- 
flowers. While it is true that many native plants require an acid 
soil and others an alkaline one, the degree of acidity is not so 
important as it has been made to appear, providing other con- 


LET SEDUM TERNATUM SCRAMBLE OVER A SHADY ROCK 


M Directions for building and planting 
a sarden of American wildflowers 


By HENRY DEARDEN 


ditions are right for plant growth. These conditions I would 
place in this order: 
1—Good drainage. 
2—At least nine inches of good loamy soil (more if pos- 
sible). 
3—Partial shade. 
With such provisions anyone can grow successfully a large va- 


riety of beautiful wildflowers. 


In considering the question of drainage the texture of the 
top soil and sub-soil is important. If these are both light and 
friable there will be no drainage problem; but many of us have 
gardens with a heavy clay sub-soil and a certain proportion of 
clay in the top soil. All soils are composed of fine particles. 
There are more than twenty times as many particles in a cubic 
inch of clay than in the same quantity of fine sand. Another 
characteristic of the soil is its structure. Some soils retain crumby 
structure better than others, A soil with both a crumby struc- 
ture and a fairly coarse texture is the best for plant growth as 
it will admit air to the roots and at the same time allow the 
sub-surface water to seep gradually upward like a lampwick. 


The provision of sub- 
soil drainage in heavy soils 
will help to bring about the 
desired soil condition. What 
is known as an agricultural 
tile drain is used for this 
purpose. Drain pipes with a 
three-inch internal diameter 
are the most useful size. Lay 
these in a trench made with 


a slight fall—about one inch 


to one hundred feet is suf- SOLOMON'S PLUME OR FALSE SEAL 
ficient. The drains should 

be laid about two to two and one half feet deep and spaced about 
ten feet apart. These drain pipes are quite inexpensive and may 
be procured from a builder’s yard for about three or four cents 
a foot, nor is expert skill required to lay them. When laying, 
place the lengths of pipe touching and place a small piece of tar 
paper on the upper side of each joint so the soil will not wash 
into the drain. Over the drain pipe place a layer of stones the 
full length of the pipe. At the lower end of the pipe, the drains 
can be run together to drain into an underground soak-away 
made of a hole filled with stones. 


Having corrected the drainage of the soil, the next im- 
portant step is to see that the actual soil in which the plants are 
to be grown is in good condition, and if not to replace it with 
better. Any good loamy soil will do, but it will be improved with 
the addition of a quantity of leaf mold. Work a light dressing 
of well-rotted farmyard manure into the top soil and cover the 
whole area with a layer of about one inch of peat moss. 


Many of the choicer varieties of our native flora are found 
growing in partial shade. If, therefore, we wish to grow wood- 
land plants, some shade from the hot afternoon sun is necessary. 
Plant trees or shrubs spacing them to allow room for flowers. 


Several varieties of viburnum are shade-resistant and 
look very well in the wildflower garden. The popular double 
variety of the Japanese snowball is somewhat “tame” for a wild 
garden; the single form or doublefile viburnum is much better. 
The linden viburnum with its lovely red berries in the Fall is 
one of the best varieties. Siebold’s viburnum is very good, also 
the two natives of England, the single Guelder rose, Viburnum 
opulus, and the wayfaring tree, Viburnum lantana. Small trees 
like birch, dogwood, hawthorn and halesia could be used instead 
of shrubs or a combination of both could be effectively arranged. 


After the initial preparation of the site, an occasional 
application of fertilizer will suffice. The most convenient forms 
of fertilizer for this purpose are 
cotton-seed meal and bonemeal, and 
these are high in fertilizing value. 
Chemical manure should be spar- 
ingly used by a novice. 


A few rocks judiciously 
placed help the appearance of the 
wild garden, but the emphasis should 
be on the few. Lay these so that they 
appear to be natural outcrops of 
stone—and use large stones. A 
hollowed-out stone to serve as a bird 
bath is also a worth-while addition. 


— If space permits, plan the 
SPRING BEAUTY, OF DELICATE FLOWERING a 7 
wildflower garden with a path 
through it. This may be grass or stepping stones and made to 
simulate a trail through the woods. If it is too shady to grow 
grass, a tanbark walk is delightful. The area of the walk should 
be dug out about six inches deep and filled with five inches of 


cinders, thus allowing for a one-inch coat of old tanbark from a 


tannery. The use of cinders will ensure a walk which can be used 
immediately after rain. The color of tanbark is similar to old 
pine needles and blends with the foliage and it is as soft as a pile 
carpet to walk upon, 


One of the advantages of a wildflower garden is that it 
has early blooms. Shakespeare wrote of the daffodil “that comes 
before the swallow dares, and takes the winds of March with 
beauty.” But that was in England. In many parts of America we 


MERTENSIA OR VIRGINIA BLUEBELLS, A NATIVE WILOLING 


have to wait until April for the daffodils. Hepaticas, however, 
can usually be found in bloom in March as far north as Phila- 
delphia. Soon after them in quick succession come blood-root 
and Spring beauties. Both of these are gems for the wild garden 
and in spite of the fact that they are easily grown, they are com- 
paratively uncommon in our gardens, “Spring beauty” is an 
exception to the rule that the popular names of native American 
plants are uninteresting. The early settlers were generally too 
busy getting a living to invent pretty names. The white trillium 
is very beautiful and not at all difficult. It will even stand city 
conditions. The Virginia bluebell usually found wild in partial 
shade, somewhere near a stream, can quite easily be grown 
in the garden and makes an extremely lovely addition to it. 


When Monsieur 
Correvon, the well- 
known Swiss Alpine 
gardener, was in Amer- 
ica he was thrilled at 
the sight of the bluets 
or Quaker ladies grow- 
ing in a meadow near 
Valley Forge. At first 
he thought they were 


a variety of gentian 


with which he was not 


familiar. They grow BLOODROOT, ESSENTIAL FOR WILD GARDENS 
very easily either in sun 


or partial shade and can be raised by a beginner from seed. 


Both Solomon’s seal and Solomon’s plume should be 
included. The latter, which used to be known as false Solomon’s 


seal, is a beautiful plant. In the (Continued on page 52) 


Plans and details for soil, paths and acid-loving plants 


r 


shrubs to 


Lerr: If the site is not 
handy, it can be con- 
structed at one side of a 


lawn, using trees and 


ground and 
should copy nature as 


PEAT MOSS 


Ricut: Drainage is the 
first essential and the se 


ond is loamy soil beneath 7 
a coating of peat moss 
back- 


shade. It 


T: On a 5” bed of 


HALESIAI 


closely as possible. A tan- 
bark or pine needle path 
will give access to its in- 
ner reaches. Such a gar- 
den need not be large 
to hold an assortment 
of grouped flowers from 


meadow and brookside 


cinders lay 1” of tanbark 
or pine needles for paths 


can be set in an old sun 
en bath tub concealed 7 
and drained with stones 
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T= burning wastes of the desert and windswept stretches of 
. prairie are about the only places where Nature has eliminated 
shade from the landscape. Even the rugged mountain tops above 
timber line may be partly shaded by rocks and in the dense 
forests shade is omnipresent to such an extent that it is the limit- 


ing factor in plant growth. Where man has erected his homes, his 


public buildings and his cities, shade is everywhere. And in the 
garden, shade is one of the devices used to make plantings more 
effective. In the heat of the 
mid-day Summer sun, what is 


more refreshing than to wan- 
der down the garden path to 
those nooks and corners 
where plant life itself has 
created shade—where one 
may sit and enjoy the glories 
of Nature in perfect comfort 


while beyond this charmed 


circle dazzling white heat 


DOUBLEFILE OR VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM 


waves quiver? 


Every house or tree 
or shrub creates some shade. 
Disconcerting though it may 
be, these shaded places must 
themselves be planted on oc- 
casion and it is here that 
many an enthusiastic garden- 


i er has come to grief. Although 
Ii 


J plants need a certain amount 
THE ROYAL AZALEA 


of light in order to manufac- 

ture the sugars $0 essential in their growth, there are many an- 
nuals and perennials and ferns which thrive in the shade, but there 
are comparatively few shrubs which do so. It is these that are 
frequently needed to make inviting shady nooks in the garden. 
The next time you walk into the garden, study the shaded 

spots there. They will not all be alike. The overhanging branches 
of a Norway maple or beech may create a deep and continuous 


ASSOCIATE RHODODENDRONS WITH PINES AND HEMLOCKS 


Upwards of a hundred flowering shrubs and 


vines will flourish in dense or semi-shade 


By DONALD WYMAN 


shade in the Summer, while the graceful, high-arching branches 
of the elm create small shadows on the ground that are constantly 
changing places. It is much simpler to find plants that will grow 
in the partially shaded areas near the elm than for growing 
under the maple where the Summer shade is so complete. 


A far more subtle plant enemy presents itself under the 
maple or beech than the shade itself. Both these trees are notori- 
ous robbers. Their small feeding roots are very near the surface 
and they quickly rob the soil of added nourishment and moisture. 
The combined lack of sunlight, nourishment and soil moisture 
in such places may well result in consistent failures with all kinds 


of plant materials. 


If such a place must be planted, the ever faithful Jap- 


anese spurge, Pachysandra terminalis, or myrtle or English ivy 
might be tried as a ground cover. If these stalwarts fail, nothing 
else will grow and the only remaining alternative is to cover the 
soil with pebbles or flagstones. In cases of very dense shade 
combined with robbing tree roots in the soil, it will save con- 
siderable disappointment if 
one admits there is no solu- 
tion. But for every instance 
of this kind, there are hun- 


where the 


dreds of othe 
right shrubs- can easily be 
found to augment the shade 
which is so desirable in every 


garden. 


A stroll through any 


woodland where shade is 
prevalent will show several 
interesting things. Most of 
the shrubs will be less vigor- 
ous than their relatives grow- 


ing near by in the full sun. 


They will not have as many 
flowers, nor as many fruits. Faye 

The terminal growth of their SERE EE 
twigs is frequently longer, even though lateral growth may 
be reduced. Those evergreens which are shaded in the Winter 
are in much better condition in the early Spring than those 
exposed to the full light of the sun all Winter long even though 
they may be less dense. But such drawbacks (if they are really 
to be considered as such) are not serious and may not even 


be noticeable. 


Acid Soil Shrubs. For instance, the large group of 
ericaceous plants, particularly the broad-leaved evergreens, are 
found in Nature in shaded places. Here the soil is moist and cool 
—just the type best suited to their peculiar needs. If the shade 
is not too dense, these shrubs bloom consistently and well, and 
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where Winter shade lends its benevolent protection the plants 
make an excellent appearance in the Spring. In fact it is com- 
mon practice in the North to give rhododendrons artificial shade 
during the Winter if they are grown in exposed situations. 


Not only rhododendrons and laurels but a wealth of aza- 
leas can be used. The dainty pinxterflower, the elusive fragrant 
swamp azalea or the gorgeously colored flame azalea of the 
Piedmont, all are garden assets wherever used, and can readily 
thrive in the shade providing the soil is acid. Some of the more 
tender azaleas from foreign lands do better in the shade than 
in the sun, for with such protection they prove more hardy 
and light shade is considerably kinder to their easily faded colors 
than direct sunlight. 


In fact the glorious azalea gardens of the South have 
been created with the lights and shadows of partial shade as one 
of their chief attractions. The superb Kurume azaleas from 
Japan and the hundreds of so-called Indian azaleas glory in the 
shade which has been provided for them. In the North, flowers of 
the fiery torch azalea, Azalea 
kaempferi, will fade in three or 
four days in full sunlight, but 
the kind protection of even 
partial shade allows them to 
retain their colorful beauty at 
least three times as long. 


Other acid soil plants 
native in our woodlands would 
include the box huckleberry, 
Gaylussacia brachycera, and 
many of the blueberries, which 
can always be counted on 
for fruits and brilliant red 
Autumn color (if given a small 
amount of sunlight in early 
Fall) and make fairly dense 
growth even in the full shade. 
The February daphne might 
be mentioned here, too, for its purplish flowers and bright 
red Summer fruits are very ornamental. The rocky bank of 
a stream is usually beautiful enough if let alone, but with a 


FERNS IN SHADY BORDER 


few plants of drooping leucothoe along its edges, the arching 
branches of this small shrub add considerable grace and beauty. 
Its evergreen leaves turn a beautiful bronze in the Fall and even 
though this is a native southern plant, it is perfectly hardy as 
far north as Boston when grown in the shade. 


The andromedas are worthy of particular mention. Of 
two species used considerably, the mountain andromeda, Pieris 
floribunda, is a native of the southeastern United States and is 
the hardier, though the Japanese andromeda, P. japonica, is the 
more graceful in appearance. Both are evergreen and are among 
the best evergreens for northern planting because they are not 
susceptible to any severe insect or disease pests. And not only 
that, but they have the peculiar quality of bearing their spikes 
of flower buds conspicuously all Winter. 


Flower buds of most woody plants are tightly closed and 
fairly inconspicuous during the Winter, but the flower spikes of 
the andromedas- 


3 to 5 inches long—are conspicuously promi- 
nent and are living promises even in the frigid storms of deep 
Winter that Spring is just around the corner. The Japanese 
andromeda has graceful arching branches with very shiny leaves 
turning a beautiful bronze in the Fall and remaining this way 


IN THE SHADE USE HYDRANGEA GRANDIFLORA 


until Spring, sometimes growing to a height of eight feet. The 
native mountain andromeda is not so tall, the foliage is not 
nearly so glossy and the flower spikes are held stiffly upright 
and not drooping, but both are excellent shade plants and worthy 
of a place where they can be particularly appreciated during 
the Winter months. 


Shrubs Enduring Dry Shade. Frequently the soil in 


the shade may be very dry and, when this is the case, a careful 


consideration of the situation before planting may save trouble 
later, especially if shallow tree roots are present. Added organic 
matter like peat moss, well rotted manure or compost may help 


the dry condition, but ditches and barriers may have to be placed 
in the soil to keep out the tree roots. However, there are some 
shrubs which are known to withstand dry shady conditions even 
though they will do much better if they are given the assistance 
of a good garden loam. At any rate if these shrubs will not 
grow, it is extremely doubtful whether any others will. 


The first and foremost of these would include the Jap- 
anese barberry and the common privet. Then would come the na- 
tive buckthorn, Rham- 
nus cathartica, which 
has little to recommend 
it for use in ornamental 
plantings except its abil- 
ity to withstand well 
these very conditions. 


The common witch- 
hazel will bring Fall 
flowers and a bright yel- 
low Autumn color to 
such a situation, while 
the common chokeber- 
ry, Prunus virginiana, 
might bring vigorous 
growth and Summer 
fruits but also (alas!) 
the tent caterpillar. Do 
not let this pest deter 
you from planting it. 
The gray dogwood, Cor- 
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DOGWOOD IN LIGHT SHADE 
nus panaculata, would 


be as vigorous as any, since it sprouts readily from the base and 
grows to a height of eight feet. This native has white fruits in 
Summer and a rather pleasing purplish Autumn color, though 
in the shade, Autumn color other than yellow is not pronounced. 
Last but not least would be the coralberry, Symphoricarpos 
vulgaris, which never grows over 3 feet tall but is usually 


covered with coral (Continued on page 41, Section II) 


These pages conclude our annual Fall Planting Guide 
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The garden at Walpole House, Chiswick 
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contains a famous collection of irises 


ip these tragic days of a war-torn world, when only by blind 
and insistent faith can reason and courage prevail, the 
thought of gardens and green things growing comes sweetly to 
the mind. And particularly of gardens in England, mother 
country of gardening as we in America know the gentle art. 
It is the writer’s privilege to present to the readers of House 
& GARDEN some photographs of the garden at Walpole House 
at Chiswick, only a few miles from London on the Thames. 


This garden was created by its owner, Mrs. Robert Ben- 


son, who in happier days graciously welcomed her many 
friends each Spring, when Queen Mary always came as a 
yearly visitor to see the iris in bloom. It is primarily an iris 
garden, but Mrs. Benson is an experienced gardener and there 
are many other lovely things blooming at the same time to 
give color and variety to the iris planting. 


The use of standard wisteria, dwarf Japanese maples, 
potted plants, lead ornaments, the charming little temple 


d'amour, and that quality of simplicity so essential to a really 


Fringed with iris, the pool is the central feature 
Mrs. Robert Benson’s garden at Chiswick. Gracefully in- 
habited by old lead statues and surrounded by a broad 


By MRS. LIVINGSTON FARRAND 


good garden, all testify to Mrs. Benson’s skill. The garden is 
comparatively new, as gardens go in England, but Walpole 


House itself is old and has a romantic history. 


It was built in 1662 (the date is on the iron gates) by 
Charles II, for a frail but very lovely lady named Barbara 
Villiers. The King so greatly loved this charming creature that 
he made her Lady Castlemaine, and later bestowed the title 
of Duchess of Cleveland upon her. The Duchess lived there 
until her death, and the Merry Monarch, who, it may be re- 
membered, “never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise 
one,” used to visit her at Walpole House, proceeding up the 
Thames in the royal barge to land at Chiswick Mall, as it is 
still called, only about 20 yards from the house. 


Sir Beerbohm Tree and his family lived here for some 
years, and bought up several of the gardens of the houses along 
the Mall, so Mrs. 


land and enabled her to make the iris garden about an acre in 


Benson’s property includes a fair amount of 


extent. 


f paved terrace, it offers the delight of blended color and 
form and slow movement. Around the edges low walls 
support beds of tall bearded iris and other perennials 
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Charles II built the house (right), which serves as background 
for part of this garden. It was finished in 1662, for the lovely 
Barbara Villiers, whom the King later made Duchess of Cleveland 


Iris from all over the world, by the great hybridizers, are 
found at Walpole House—English, French and American. Note how 
lead vases and low soft planting mark steps leading to the paths 


Simplicity is the keynote in the Walpole House iris blending one into the other, the garden makes no preten- 
garden. For all its temple of love, its standard wisterias, sions at grandeur. It occupies an acre. Its owner planned 


potted plants statuary and its drifts and drifts of iris and built it up from the remains of an old apple orchard 


The Mmusi 
mer 
alenda 


Since you won't want to produce soft wood, stop 
feeding roses now. Keep the soil cultivated to form 
a dust mulch. Water the ground well but avoid 
the foliage. Continue spraying or dusting. 


Start rooting ivy cuttings now for house plants, 
by packing them in damp sand. Old plantings of 
Madonna lilies, if overcrowded, can be lifted and 
divided. Order new bulbs at this time. 


What if you can’t get tulips this Fall? Most of 
the American-grown kinds are for forcing. Feed 
your old tulip plantings with bone meal and keep 
those lifted this Spring in a cool place. 


Or, lacking tulips, we might turn our attention to 
daffodils. These are being grown in large quanti- 
ties here and some of the specialists are offering 
hybrids of their own. They should be ordered now. 


Late Summer being the dormant season for Orien- 
oJ tal poppies, they can be lifted and divided now. 
Pieces of root make new plants when started in 
shaded soil. You can also replant crown imperials. 


@ Powdered sulphur or a named specific containing 
it will dispel mildew on phlox. Dust twice a week, 
early in the morning. Keep the faded flower heads 
cut off for looks and’to prevent chance seedlings. 


™ August is the season for planting new strawberry 

Í beds. Buy pot-grown plants or set out home-grown 
runners. Keep them shaded for a week and well- 
watered for a month until established. 


+ eng and forget-me-not seed should be sown 

now. There’s no saving in buying cheap seed. Steri- 
lize soil before sowing. Keep flats and seed beds 
shaded until germination and shade seedlings. 


g Shall you move a peony that has been in one 

place a long time? If it flowers well, leave it 
alone. If the flowers were small this year, reduce 
the number of sprouts early next Spring. 


10 This is the season to order peonies. See another 

page of this issue for suggested varieties, In- 
clude some of the singles and Japanese and try 
tree peonies and a few of the species. 


Il At this time set out colchicums and Autumn cro- 
cuses. They will flower in a few weeks. Plant the 
bulbs 4” deep under shrubs and other spots where 
lawn mowers won't destroy their grassy foliage. 


19 Thin late beets. Eggplants and peppers should be 
picked to make way for new fruits. Start blanch- 
ing cauliflower by pulling the leaves over the top 
and tying with string. Prune old raspberry canes. 


Late afternoons and early evenings are the best 
5 times to water the garden—except roses. These 
should never be watered later than noon, since 
evening sprays on muggy nights induce mildew. 


14 By August the growing tips of evergreens have 
matured, The trees are now ready to be moved and 
planted. Water them thoroughly before and after 
moving. They should also be guyed against winds. 


5 Even at this late season celery, potatoes and toma- 

oJ toes will get blight, Spray them with Bordeaux 
mixture. Be sure and wash off all sprayed or 
dusted fruit and vegetables after picking. 


16 A shingle placed under muskmelons and water- 

melons will prevent decay. Start digging potatoes 
when tops have died. Eat white onions first and 
save the yellows for Winter consumption, 


17 To make Brussels sprouts grow sprouts instead of 

going to foliage, pack the soil tight around the 
stems. They should be sprayed with nicotine 
against aphids. Divide doronicums, 


If cabbage heads start splitting, bend the plant 
18 over so as to break the root on one side and thus 
check growth. Cut off and burn unsightly foliage 
of bleeding heart and other finished perennials. 


Have you studied the bulb catalogs for Fall order- 

19 ing? Also some of next year’s novelties may be 
announced this Autumn and the time to get them 
in place is during the next two months, 


90) There are two sound reasons for Fall planting: 
(1) some plants and many early-flowering bulbs 
must be planted then; (2) you save time and 
labor, thereby lightening next Spring's load. 


9j From now on give chrysanthemums a little atten- 
tion. For bigger terminal flowers, nip off the side 
buds. Give the plants a handful of sheep manure 
and keep them well watered and cultivated. 


99 As Autumn is the ideal time for making lawns, 

the ground should be well dug and fertilized now. 
Before sowing the seed, work in superphosphate or 
a 4-12-4 fertilizer. Water thoroughly. 


95 Aubrietias, arenarias, bugle, creeping phlox, most 
of the sedums and snow-in-‘Summer are rampant 
growers and should be’ cut back lest they crowd 
other plants. Burn diseased hollyhock foliage. 


94 You can now lift the Virginia bluebell, mertensia. 
Also, to save the bother of growing them, pick up 
chance foxglove seedlings in the borders and give 
them the encouragement of rich soil and space. 


95 You can now start picking the flowers to be dried 

a and used for Winter bouquets. Bunch and hang 
them upside down in a cool place. When dried, 
wrap them in paper. Keep weeding. 


9 @ Pot-washing may be a chore, but these dog days 
(S ideal for such scrubbing. And scrub seed 
flats at the same time. Keep unused frames and 
greenhouse benches free from weeds these days. 


97 Except in the very coldest sections of the country, 
it has been well established that Fall planting 
of roses is advisable. Prepare the ground now, 
digging at least 18” deep, and order bushes early. 


As the seasons proceed, keep color notes of de- 
sirable shiftings in your borders. It may be an 
clump here or a baptisia there or a new floral 
ribbon to run along the edge next Spring. 


99 If you haven't already done so, lift and divide 
èJ overgrown narcissus clumps. The increase will 
amaze you. Replant the large bulbs after enrich- 
ing the soil and naturalize the rest in the grass. 
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50 The dahlia fancier is busy thinning and feeding 

his pet blooms. They will need plenty of moisture 
now and an active hoe. Keep an eye open for stem 
borers and go at them with a hooked wire. 


jl Christopher Smart was as mad as a hatter, but in 

d a poem he wrote in Bedlam are gems gardeners 
may love. Lines such as “A Toad hath, by means 
of his eye, the most beautiful prospects of any 
other animal, to make amends for his Creator in 
Glory.” Also he writes of “the blessing and virtue 
of the rain”. Gardeners can agree with that es- 
pecially in periods of drought. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


(Continued from page 24) 


and, in the name of aspiration, with a 
four-storied tower. This portion of the 
house was plain, unornamented for the 
most part and reticent in the matter 
of wooden gingerbread-work. The nex 


ds the south, built a few 
years later, comprised another wing 
and another tower with, unfortunately, 
a mansard roof and a certain playful 
use of iron lace. A continuation of this 


section tow 


wing took the building back westward 
and made the general outline in the 
form of a Jong L. At the back of this 
L another buildir 
arate, made a three-sided figure of the 
kitchen 


then quite sep- 


design, and housed the and 


dining rooms. 


The Community's final architectural 
came in 1870—an unfortunate 
when they added the wing still 


burst 
year 
called locally, the New House, which 
attached itself to the original north 
tower and ran back west to make the 
fourth side of an almost enclosed quad- 
rangle. Of this New House wing, the 
less said critically the better. It went 
in for mansard roofs, cupolas, and the 
most regrettable fancy brickwork. 


Inside this medley of a house—and 
an immense, rambling old place it is, 
too—there is a uniform simplicity, and 


Back seventy or 


was, in the old days. 


eighty years, visitors to the Community 
used to come in droves on the old Mid- 
land Railway which ambled past its 
lawns and on up the valley to Norwich. 
Visitors came in hordes and swarms and 
excursions to see the place and the 
queer folks who lived together there— 
and, more specifically, to eat strawberry 
shortcake, the specialité de la maison, 
served on the lawns and in the Com- 
munity dining room. After dinner, at 
noon, of course, the visitors were re- 
galed with a concert given in form by 
the Communists who were eager musi- 
cians and adept at theatricals. They had 


at one time a special fondness for Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, and it is probable 
that no Community grandchild will ever 
hear about “his sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts” without a private feel- 
ing that the lyric belongs particularly 
and personally to him. 


Yankee notions 


But the visitors did want to see how 
the Community lived and they used to 
stare at the communal Sitting Rooms, 
upper and lower, at the Library, at the 
large Meeting Hall with its stage and 
its polished dance floor and its hand- 
some frescoed walls, with unabashed 
curiosity. The women visitors used to 
peek into cupboards in the kitchen and 
to marvel at its scrubbed cleanliness; 
the menfolks were fascinated by the 
homemade contrivances, labor-saving 
devices, potato washers and apple par- 
ers and washing machines. Yankee no- 
tions—but worked. The mothers 
were amazed at the carefully organized 
Children’s Department under the super- 
vision of a group of men and women 
chosen for their particular talents for 
child-training and teaching. 


they 


The rooms, in every case, were sim- 
ple, plainly furnished, immaculately 
neat. There was a great deal of light 
and air, The children were rosy and 
stout; they sounded extraordinarily 
happy at play on the old lawns. The 


grown-ups worked together, dividing 
the labor and carrying on with a special 
kind of cheerfulness. Everyone was 
busy, everyone seemed to be happy; if 
there was any mystery about the place 
it lay in its faint, intangible atmos- 
phere of living in its own, privately in- 
vented world, apart from the outside. 


The past still lives 

Today, when the old Mansion House 
is looking peacefully towards its eighti- 
eth birthday, it is still able to tell a 
fairly clear story of its past. The single 
living quarters of the old days have 
been rearranged into private suites and 
apartments, the necessary modern im- 
provements have been added as unob- 
trusively as possible, but most of the 
old public 
very much as they were. 


rooms have been preserved 


Downstairs, the Lower Sitting Room 
is not too much changed from its orig- 
inal dress when it was the first Com- 
munity Library. Old leather-bound 
volumes of religious journals still live 
in alcoves at one end. Locked shelves— 
books were held in great esteem by the 
Community—line one wall, the furni- 
ture is the same mahogany that was so 
well thought of by the contemporaries 
of Queen Victoria. 


The real Library is in another room, 
perhaps a bit more modern, but the 
books, largely, are old and very good. 
The dining room is enlarged from the 
old days and the old dishwashing room 
with its pink copper sink van- 
ished, except from certain memories 
which will always connect it with its 
second usefulness when obstreperous 
infants were whisked into the pleasant, 
sudsy-smelling place to be spanked for 
misbehaving in the dining room. The 
kitchens now have oil-burning stoves 
and the old potato washer and the apple 
parer are gone, but the apple pies and 
graham bread are exactly the same, and 
are the best in the world. 


has 


In its present incarnation as a pri- 
vately owned apartment residence, the 
old Mansion House still keeps much 
of its unique character. Its inhabitants 
are all old friends, who know how to 
live together in amity. After dinner 
they still gather in the Lounge like a 
large amiable family. The little chil- 
dren still play together like a flock of 
bright birds on the lawns, under enor- 
mous trees, They still run through the 
vast, mysterious cellars to play Es- 
cape and hope that the watchman will 
chase them. And although communism 
is lost over the horizon of the Nine- 
teenth Century, the men of the new 
Oneida, still work together 
with a sense of special bond, and still, 
although the canned peaches and the 
skeins of colored silk and the mop- 
sticks are forgotten, they make silver 
knives and forks and spoons and find 
with pleasure that they can sell them. 
And that strange old 
house a visitor, likely enough, could 
still find evidence to prove all of this. 


Limited, 


somewhere in 


Editor's note: An absorbing and read- 
able book has been written about the 
Oneida Community by Mrs. Robertson’s 
father, Pierrepont B. Noyes, now pres- 
ident of Oneida, Ltd., called “My Fath- 
er's House.” 
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No more “‘doing the 
dishes“—no more 
handling of garbage. 
This G-E Electric Sink 
does both jobs better 
—and quicker —for 
only a couple of 
pennies a day. 


DISHES ARE WASHED 
THIS EASY WAY “Mp 
S4 


1. Scrape food scraps off the dishes. 


2. Stack china, silver, glasses, pots and 
pans in Dishwasher trays. 


3. Close cover—turn the controls—and 
the whole tedious job is done in a frac- 
tion of the time it would take by hand. 


No chipping, no breakage —for dishes 
donotmove.They dryin their own heat. 
And the Dishwasher cleans, dries itself. 


G-E Dishwasher available separately. 
$194.50 £.0.b. factory. Easy payments. 


GARBAGE IS DISPOSED OF 


THIS EASY WAY >< 
<i. 
ee 
@ Food wastes— peelings, pits, scraps, 
bones, etc.—are scraped into sink drain. 
Down they gointo the Disposall, where 
they are reduced to a pulp and washed 
away like water. Disposall cleans itself. 


G-E Disposall available separately, 
$99.50 f.0.b. factory. Terms. 


GENERAL 


‘VE THROWN AWAY 
MY DISH PAN... AND 
GARBAGE CAN Joo / 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 


ELECTRIC 


1. Washes All The Dishes! 


2. Disposes Of All 
Garbage! 


yoa have no need for dishcloths 

or garbage can when you replace 
your old-fashioned kitchen sink with a 
modern G-E Electric Sink. This new 
contribution to better living is 
acclaimed by homemakers every- 
where, and is equally efficient in both 
large and small households. It com- 
bines the time-tested General Electric 
Dishwasher and G-E Disposall into 
one modern appliance that is installed 
quickly and easily in old or new 
kitchen. See it at your General Electric 
dealer’s or use coupon below. 


“It's Easy To Stay Young Electrically“ 


en 


General Electric Co. 

Appliance and Mdse. Dept. $G-0258 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Send free literature on G-E Electric Sink. 


Address 


| Name 
I 


City and State, 


( 
Ņ 


N 
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LOOK AT 
MY RIGHT 
HAND! 


RIGHT NEXT to the burner — hot 
enough to boil water. Uncomfort- 
able? Not at all. This new kind of 
burner confines the heat to the cook- 
ing lob, It makes the coolest range 


to cook over I've ever seen. 


CLENWOOD 


GLORAMIC 


TOP BURNER 


You can thank the Gloramic Top 
Burners on the new Glenwood Gas 
Ranges forthe most comfortable cook- 
ing you have ever known. 

And the most pleasant, too. No more 
struggling with dingy, blackened 
grates and an unsightly cooking top. 
Gloramic, with its newly discovered 
glazed material and silvery grids, has 
a lustrous beauty admired by all. The 
grates lift out to wash as easily as a 
plate. The air curtain around each 
burner makes it possible for the 
entire one-piece top to be gleaming, 
stain-resisting enamel. A wipe and 
it’s bright! 

All the new Glenwoods have Glo- 
ramic Top Burners and other fea- 
tures you should look into before 
you buy any range. See them at your 
Dealer’s or local Gas Company — 
now! Or write GLENWOOD RANGE 
Co, — Dept. G-2 — Taunton, Mass. 


d 


All GLENWOODS can be supp 
for tank or bottled gas 


This seal on your Glenwood 
means that it has met all the 
twenty-two exacting require- 
ments for Certified Performance. 


Glenwood 


MAKES COOKING EASIER 


NICE AND COLD 


(Continued from page 29) 


Frozen Eggnog 
Refrigerator Ice Cream 
Beat 4 whole eggs until light and 
t in gradually 4 cup of granulated 
ar. Add 1 teaspoon of vanilla and 
1 tablespoons of good Cognac and 
fold in 1% cups of heavy cream whip- 
ped until just stiff. Pour into deep 
freezing tray of your refrigerator and 
do not disturb for one hour, at which 
time stir with a spoon right in the tray, 
and continue freezing for at least three 
hours. Run a knife around the edge and 
turn out onto a previously well-chilled 
platter and serve at once on chilled 
plates. If you have trouble getting the 
cream out of the tray, turn it upside 
down on the platter and lay a cloth 
wrung out in boiling water on the 
bottom of the pan and it will melt 
sufficiently to drop out. The Cognac 
may be omitted and a little grated 
nutmeg may be sprinkled over the top 
before serving. Meringues are good with 


this. For six. 


Lime Ice With Sugared Currants 
or Red Raspberries 


Squeeze and strain the juice of 6 
small limes, 1 large orange and 1 lem- 
on. Moisten 1 cup of sugar with 14 
cups of wa 


er and boil for five minutes. 
When cold add the fruit juice. Add just 
enough green vegetable coloring dis- 
solved in a few drops of water to color 
the syrup a very pale green. Freeze in 
the usual manner using one part salt 
to eight parts cracked ice. When stiff 
remove dasher and pack for several 


hours, using 1 cup of salt to 4 of ice. 


When ready to serve, pile in one 
half of a well-chilled large honeydew 
melon. Fill the other half with stemmed 
red currants, washed and rolled in 
powdered sugar, or with red raspber- 
lightly powdered with sifted con- 
fectioner’s sugar. Pack both halves 
firmly side by side in crushed ice on 
a large deep platter, preferably pink. 
Decorate with a beautiful pink rose and 
serve at once accompanied by mac- 
aroons or ladyfingers. 


Jamaica Fruit Bowl 


Pack a large bowl in a still larger 
bowl of crushed ice—pink, if you like. 
Place in the inner bowl any fruit avail- 
able, peeled and ready to eat. For in- 
stance, remove the rind from navel or- 
using a sharp knife, leaving, 
however, about one inch of rind at the 
stem end. Insert firmly at this end a 
silver fork. The orange is eaten right 
from the fork. Peel a fresh pineapple, 
remove the eyes, and slice crosswise in 
half-inch slices. Slice red apples at the 


anges, 


last minute in half-inch slices leaving | 


the peel right on. Wash big strawber- 
ries but do not stem them. Add some 
well-washed plums or apricots. Peel 
pears at the last moment, but leave 
their stems on. Peel bananas half way, 
letting the skins roll back, or tuck 
them in if you prefer. Dip ripe peaches 
in boiling water for a second, then 
plunge them into cold water and pinch 
off their skins. Garnish the whole dish 
with large pieces of coconut from 


which you have removed the brown 
skin. Tuck plenty of ice here and there 
and serve accompanied by finger bowls 
and paper napkins. 

(Continued on page 44, Section 11) 


Lee 


MOHAWK TRADITION 


(Continued from page 25) 


MARTIN BRUEHL 


Rucut: 
flatware shown on our table 
. This is “For- 
latest pattern in 
plated flatware by Oneida, 
Ltd. The smooth, clean lines 


A close-up of the 


on pag 
ever”, the 


of the handles, the delicate 
detail of beading and of the 
flower motif at the end all 
are testimonials to the Onei- 
da tradition, At Wanamaker 


Ricut: The china sets the 
r the whole 
Primrose”, 


color scheme 

table. It is calle 
and is Community China by 
Theodore Haviland. The cen- 
ter motif is a natural bouquet 


of primroses in typical colors 
—yellow, pink and eggplant, 
with green leaves, a green 
wreath on the border. These 
may be found at Wanamaker 


Lert; Here is another pat- 
tern in the group of Modern 
American Glass designed by 
Libbey. This one is the “Em- 
which was 
tal to be 
ate dining 


bassy” design, 
chosen as the 
used in the 
room in the Federal Build- 
ing at the New York World’s 
Fair. Note the tall ridged 
stem and thin bowl. To be 
found at Georg Jensen 


Lert: “American Prestige” 
is the apt name of the crystal 
pattern shown on our table. 
It is one of the series of 
Modern Ameri 


an Glass de 


signed by Libbey. It stems 
from no particular tradition, 
is modern in effect and yet 
possesses the sturdy grace 
which fine glass has always 
possessed, At Georg Jensen 


LAWNS 
WITHOUT GRASS 
(Continued from page 37) 


value from very ancient times. A tea 
still from this 
plant in some places. 


or infusion is made 


Camomile has a trailing habit of 
growth and will quickly carpet the 
grounds, When mowed and rolled it 
forms a dense green turf, When cut 
or walked on it fills the air with its 
invigorating fragrance. 

Seed may be purchased and sown in 
flats, cold frames, or in the open ground 
like any perennial during July and 
August. When the seedlings are about 
three inches high, they 
three to six inches apart, in the bank 
or lawn area, or along garden paths, 


Should anyone wish to experiment 
with this plant, care should be taken 
{nthemis nobilis, not An- 


to secure 


themis tinctoria, or its vari 


ties. 


Yarrow, Achillea millefolium. This is 
a native common weed frequently found 
growing in lawns. In waste places it 
grows to a height of two feet and bears 
numerous white flowers in clusters at 


the top of the stems 
finely divided, fern-like, and of a dark 
The strong- 
growing and creep extensively through. 
the soil. The plant thrives in dry, hot 
weather and in poor, sandy or gravel 
soil. The foliage of this plant is really 
very attractive, 


The thyme: 
lawn-making 
is a prostrate dwarf-growing plant that 
hugs the ground. It produces tiny white 


green color. roots are 


can also be used for 


flowers in Summer. Its fragrance is de- 


ially when cut or walked 
ty coccineus is similar in 


habit of growth but has crimson flowers 
in the summertime. 


Finally there is 
This is known as Corsican mint. The 
foliage is strongly scented with pepper- 
mint. It is a tiny plant with stems like 
thread and small round green leaves. 
It has a creeping habit of growth. The 
flowers are produced in Summer and 
are of a pale purple color. 
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dining 


re transplanted 


The leaves are | 


hymus serpyllum albus | 


Mentha requieni. 


room, | 


TRY THESE 
FOR 
COOLNESS... 


A Planters’ Punch, Rum 
Collins, or frosted Rum 
Swizzle . . . To give them 
that truly tropical flavour— 


The Rum MUST be 


MYERS’S 


"Planters Punch” Brand 
100% FINE OLD JAMAICA 
ALL 8 YEARS OLD—97 PROOF 


CHASE (| 
S LIGHTING FIXTURES | 
teilh Colorful Shades, 


This attractive fixture 
will add color to your 
dinette; also give you 
adequate, comfortable 
lighting. See Chase 
Fixtures at your deal- 
er's showroom. (| 


FREE: A catalog of250 \ | 


designs from $2.10 to 
$60. sent on request. 


Chane Brass& Copper Co., ( | 
Waterbury, Connecticut Dept. 38. Y 
Please send me a copy of your new 


68-page Lighting Fixture Catalog. ; 

Name \ 

Street | 
State___ | 


oe eee ee ee eee a 


City. 
A. OT 


GRASS LAWNS 
(Continued from page 37) 


this organic 
available to the 


be well aérated so that 


matter can become 


plants. You never again expect to dig 
| up this foundation of the lawn, so you | 


must put it in to the best of your ability. 


Grading 
You are going to dump the top soil 
in desired amounts where 
spread it, and rake it roughly to re- 
move debris. You may have to go over 


needed, 


it several times to get the rough grade 
in fair sha 
one at right angles to the other. 


helps 


When a good approximate grade is 
attained, you had best roll the entire 
area. Some soft spots will settle deeper 
than others and you will have to wheel 
in a few bushels of soil here and there. 
Fertilizer should be applied after this. 


Seeding 
Rake the lawn area well after apply- 
ing the fertilizer; then sow the seed 
with the spreader. There are many fine 
seed mixtures to be bought, 


». Often raking it two ways | 


We, north of the really warm parts | 


of our country, are the most fortunate | 


of all people in having easy access to 
one of the finest grasses attainable 

and one of the cheapest. This is Ken- 
tucky blue grass, Poa pratensis. No 
variety compares with blue grass for 
forming a tough, handsome sod under 
Just plain blue 


average conditions. 


grass and red top—proportions 4 parts | 


to 1 part—is a splendid mixture. 


Under shade where the soil dries out 
t, Chew- 
ing’s fescue and the rest, 40%, 
4 to 1 Kentucky blue-red top mixture. 
When the 
moist place use rough-stalked meadow 
grass to replace the Chewing’: 
All seed must be the best grade obtain- 
able and should be the H per 
bushel possible. Many seedsmen have 
mixtures made and fitted to your soils. 


easily use about 60%, in we 


of our 


shade is over a damp or 


iest 


F | 
Sow the seed with a seeding machine 
| if at all p 


sible. 


fertilizer spreader and seeder. The two- 
foot size is a handy machine. If you 
sow fifty pounds of seed or more, the 
machine will almost save its cost in seed 


the first time you use it. 


After sowing the seed rake it in thor: 
and roll the entire area two 
ways—again at 
Now 
the nearby edges of the seeded ground 
to keep out children and de 


oughly 
right angles to each 


other. some strings around 


put 


An established lawn needs only feed 
ing and water and loads of the latter. 
Feeding with the same fertilizer you 
use in the garden and starting about 
April first, you should give at least two 
or three applications before July first 
and one last about September first. 
1 when the grass is dry and use a 
er. Water it in if you wish or let 


sp 


| the rains do the job. When the frost 


is out of the soil and the surface water 


has soaked away in the Spring, a good 
| pring Ei 


rolling helps a lawn. Mow the first four 
or five cuttings with mower set to cut 
the grass high. Set it high again dur- 
ing the hot part of July and August and 
once more after late September. Try 
to cut the lawn at least weekly. If left 
to grow too long, the stalks lengthen 
and the mower cuts the hearts of the 
plants, often killing them. 


Get a combination | 


HOUSE & 


L 


OTT E 


JUDGED 


Cabin Crafts 
Needletuft Bedspreads bear the seal 
of approval of "America at Home,” 
remarkable new exhibit in Contem- 
porary Living at the World's Fair. 

Already approved by American 
women are the beauty and practi- 
cality of Cabin Crafts Needletuft 
Bedspreads. The Fall collection, now 
on display in leading stores, in- 
cludes moderately-priced, washable 
bedspreads for every decorative 
scheme. Designs and colorings are 
by Joseph Platt, noted American 
designer, whose "Blue Heaven” bed- 
room is.a feature of "America at 
Home.” . . . Cabin Crafts, Dalton, Ga. 


Spreads shown are “Jury Judged” and on 
„display at the “America at Home” Exhibit 
at the World's Fair. 


Cabin Crafts 
Y leedi 
Bedspreads 


ABOVE, ABOUT 58.00 
BELOW, ABOUT $12.50 


ST, 1940 


ARIZONA 


rms, Tucson's soclul center; 
‘Air conditioned, Exeellent eul 
bunds, Polo, golf, Nick Hall, Mgr 


ARKANSAS 


ita Rita Hotel 
torn hospitality. 
. Bumous dune 


HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL PARK 


Arlington Hotel & Baths, Arthritis, circulatory 
‘Waters owned und recommended by aL 
folder 


benefits. 


Government, Golf . 


CALIFORNIA 


ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


Wishing, Write for 


Arrowhead Springs Now Hotel & Spa 


America’s finest and smartest Spa, World 
fumed thermal waters, Natural Steam 
Caves. Arsenated Mud Packs, Distinguished 
medical supervision, Cool, delightful vaca 
tion paradise. Magnificent hotel & lovely 
bungalows. Superb cuisine, Swimming. Golf 
Riding. Tennis. Elev, 1800 ft. 90-min, from 
Los Ang . Special summer rates, Write 
for folders. Rates. Harry S. Ward, Mgr 


BROOKDALE 
Brookdale Lodge. “Known and loved all over the 


world’'—so travelers say, Mountain brook runs 
through enclosed dining room, Big ‘Tree Country 
LA JOLLA 


Casa do Manana, Distinctive resort hotel on tho 
shores of the Pacific, near San Diego and Old Mexico, 
AN sports, Private beach, American and European phir. 


TAHOE 


Tahoe Tavern, Luke Tahoe, Calif, In hi 
Elevation 6225 ft, Delightful climate, 
sports. American Plan, Season June 


COLORADO 


BROOK FOREST 


Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet at 8.000 feet al 
titude, Saddle horses, 400 acres private park, Excellent 
food, Write for folder. Edwin P. Welz, owner, 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


The Brondmoor. In the shadow of Pike's Peak 
Sports and soctal center of the Rockies, Metropolitan 
juxury, amart entertainment, Brochure on request, 


ESTES PARK—ROCKY MT. NATIONAL PARK 


Stanley Hotel. Luxurious resort in Estes Park. 
Riding, fishing, golf, swimming, dancing, Renowned 
cuisine. Write for free illustrated booklet 


CONNECTICUT 


LAKEVILLE 


Wake Robin Inn. Active summer sports combined 
with comfort and quiet, Good food and good friends 
A dinner, a day, or a season at mod rates. 


OLD LYME 


Boxwood Manor offers good food, comfort, lovely 
‘Three hours 
15th. 


gardens, private beach at ocean, sports. 
from New York or Boston, May 16th to Oct 


GEORGIA 
SEA ISLAND 


resort, All sports. Reasonable rat 
New York Office, 680 5th Avenu 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON 


The Hotel Raleigh 


One of Washington’s most popular hotels, 
located on famous Pennsylvania Avenue 
and 12th Street between the White House 
and the Capitol, Special Tourist Rat 
cellent dining facilities, Garage, Sightsee 


Ing services. 400 rooms with bath, Air- 
conditioned, Write for folder. €. C. Sehif 
feler, General Manager, 

MAINE 
BAR HARBOR 


The Malvern Hotel and Cottages. Personality, charm 
and homelike atmosphere at Maine's Famous Coast 
Resort, The best of accommodations at Moderate Prices, 


MAINE 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE—GREENVILLE JUNCTION 

Squaw Mountain Inn. Private, sporty golf course. 
Fishing. swimming, boating, Tennis, archery, hiking 
Select clientele, No Hay vr, Phil Sheridan, Mar 


OGUNQUIT 

The Lookout. Southern Maine Coast, U. S. £1 
Golf, riding, tenni: hes, Modern, elevator. steam 
heat, Trio. 0, H. Merrill 


Sparhawk Hall & Cottage Colony. 
Atlantic, AIL sports. rtaininent, 
beach. Summer theatre. T. H. Murphy, 


Am. Plan. 


overlooking the 
3-mile sandy 
Manager. 


WINTER HARBOR 


Grindstone Inn. Atmosphere of a fine Club. et 
clientele, thoroughly modern, no Hay fever, rates mod 
erate, booklet on request, W, O. Christian, Manager, 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
The Bolvedere. 

Rooms, cuisine and servic 

est standards of living. 


A really fine and modern hotel 
in keeping with the high: 
Rutes begin at $3.50, 


SHERWOOD FOREST 


Sherwood Forest Hotol & Ccttages. 
and Baltimore, Restricted clientele. 
ing. two golf Courses, activities. W. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Sear Washington 
alt water bath 
Murray, Met 


BOSTON 


sa 


The Copley-Plaza 
Situated in bistorie Copley Square which 
provides a hotel setting as distinguished as 
any in the world. Nearest hotel to Back 
Bay and Huntington Avenue Railroad Sta- 


tons, Easily accessible to fine shops and 
theatres. This hotel is convenient to the 
residential and business sections, Rooms 


Ilustrated 
Mng. Dir. 


with bath $4 single-—$6 double 
folder on request, Arthur L, Race, 


CAPE COD 

Mayflower Hotels. On the ocean at M 
Piymouth, and in quaint Hyannis, Smart 
Citeniele, Cuisine, Sports, E 


CAPE COD—BARNSTABLE 

Cap'n Grey's Inn—1716. Rt. 6. A charming wayside 
inn famous for its N, E. cuisine, License privilege 
Rooms with baths. May 10-Oet, 15. The DeWitt Clintons 


CAPE COO—FALMOUTH HEIGHTS 

Torrace Gables Hotel, overlooking Vineyard Sound, 
Fireproofed: warm bathing. safe for children; boating 
fishing. Unexcelled cuisine. From $6, Open June 10th. 


CAPE COD—OSTERVILLE 


Oyster Harbors Club. 2% hours from Boston, Donald 
Ross Golf Course, riding. yachting, bluetishing 
Pine-sheltered salt water) 


EAST NORTHFIELD 
The Northfield and Chateau, Golf 


sports on our 250 acre estate. Indoor gam 


and all outdoor 
s. Traditien 


al New England Hospitality., A. Gordon Moody, Mar 
NANTUCKET ISLAND—SIASCONSET 

Beach House, In picturesque Siasconset. Modernly 
equipped 100 room hotel. Direct o lew, Wide 


e Beach, 


stretch of moors, All outdoor sports, 


NORTHAMPTON 


Wiggins Old Tavern & Hotel Northampton, & Old 
Country Store—combining modern accommodations 
with old N, E. charm. Lewis N. Wiggins, Landlord 


SWAMPSCOTT 


New Ocean House on the picturesque North Shore. 
Seaside and country environs May to 
October. Booklet, Clement Kennedy 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Hotel King Col g first time guests in 
variably return to He Minneapolis’ ne 
ext—on Loring Park, Swimming pool, Popular price 


MISSISSIPPI 


PASS CHRISTIAN 


Inn By The Sea and Cottages. Always open. On 
private bathing beach, All sports, Paved roads 
Climate ideal, Neur New Orleans, 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 


Bellorive Hotel, Armour Blvd. at Warwick, Quiet 
refined home atmosphere, Famous Coral room, French 
Culsine, Garage. Trans. or Perm. Wire for reservations, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HANOVER 

The Hanover inn at Dartmouth College, Open all 
year. Booklet, Ford & Pe ayre. Managers. Robt. 
F, Warner, New York Rep. Tel, BR 9-6348. 


MONADNOCK REGION—JAFFREY 


Shattuck Inn. Nestled ‘neath Monadnock, southern 
New Hampshire's highest mt. All outdoor sports. in 
door comforts, From $4, & $ d. Bkit, 


E SUM 


Queer A directory of 
a oe mn me 


Westward Whoa! 


| Yor you travelers who plan to be in the vicinity of Colorado 
Springs late in July, The Broadmoor Ice Palace offe) 


a 


novel form of entertainment, The management has planned a 


skating carnival of twenty-two acts. 


This event is an annual affair and in the past many 
stars including the famous Frick and Frock, Robin Lee, and 


numerous others have appeared in the ice revues, July 25th 


through the 28th are the dates and this summer's production 


will endeavor to meet the standard set for it with a similar 


array of experts, 


Sounds rather fantastic doesn’t it? An Ice Carnival in 


July, but it’s one of those things we've always wanted to 


see and The Broadmoor has assured us they ar 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PORTSMOUTH 


The Wentworth By-the-Sea 


A delightful summer home, late June to 
carly September. Old in its hospitable 
charm; modern in its appointments. Pri- 
vately owned facilities for entertaining r 
laxation, Golf, tennis, ocean swimming pool, 
Write for illustrated folder, complete 
information and rates, Or inquire Ask Mr 
Foster Travel Service. 


ete, 


COOPED UP IN AMERICA 


This year is the ideal year to discover America, 
Lot House & Garden's Travelog serve as your directors 
und insure the suc your vacation, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—JACKSON 


Eagle Mountain House, 6:0 acro estate. Private golf 
course, Tennis, Sand beach bathing, No flies or mos- 
quitoes. Orchestra. rooms, 100 baths. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—SUGAR HILL 


Also cottages. 


Hotel Lookoff, ‘The House with the View.” 100 
poms—Reasonable Rates—Elevator—Orchestra—Free 
lf, No hay fever, Restricted, July 1—Oet. 1. Bkit 


Sunset Hill House. Social and Scenic Center of the 


White Mountains, Golf on grounds free to guests. 
Tennis, riding, orchestra, Private cottages. Booklet. 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Marlborough-Blenheim. On the oceanfront, Board 


walk sun decks, 
tempting menu 


exclusive beach and cabaña colony 
Josiah White & Sons Co. 


NEW YORK 


CRAGSMOOR 

Cragsmoor tnn. On mt, top 75 miles north of N. Y. 
tricted clien Beautiful. scenery. Delicious 
‘Tuproom f. Rates $5.50 to $8. Booklet 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN—ESSEX 

Crater Club, Furnished cottages, baths, open fires, 
meals at Club. Canoes, bathing, tennis. Golf nearby 
Soclal references required. Literature, K. D. Burnham. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN—WESTPORT 


The Westport Inn and Country Club and © 
In the Adirondacks, All sports. 18-hole Golf 
Private Beach, Orchestra. Selected Clientele. 


LONG ISLAND—MONTAUK 


Gurney's Inn, On the brink o° the beach. Surf 
bathing. deep-sea fishing. Comfort, simplicity 
Dne food. t clientele, Booklet, W. J. Gurney 

Montauk Manor. Golf, fishing, tennis, ridi T 
and pool, Club privileges to guests. Finest re 
life in America. Restricted clientele, Booklet 
LONG ISLAND—SHELTER ISLAND 


tennis. 
lan 


The New Prospect. Bathing beach, casino. 
riding, fishing, out-door theatre, Ameri 
ates, N, Y, Office, 500 Sth Ave. LOngacre 


YOU WILL FIND IT OF ADVANTAGE TO IDENTIFY YOURSELF AS A READER OF 


n't spoofing. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 

The Alrae—37 East 64th, A quiet and charming 
hotel. In the smart Park Ave.-Contral Park Zone. 
Daily rates: Single from $4; Double $5; Suites $7. 


American Woman's Club, 353 West 57th St, Ideal 
for smart women coming to New York, All rooms 
with private bath; single from $3; double from $5, 


The Barbizon, Lexington Ave., 63rd St. New York's 
most exclusive hotel for young women, Cultural 
vironment. Weekly $12.50 up. Dally $2.50. Bkit. “HG”. 


Barbizon-Plaza. New skyscraper hotel overlooking 
Central Park at 6th Ave. Rooms from $3 single; $5. 
double, Continentul breakfast included, Bkit. “HG”. 


The Beekman, Park Ave. at 63rd. A residential 
hotel of rare charm in the quiet und exclusive sec- 
tion of Park Avenue, ‘Transient accommodations 


Beekman Tower—40th St. at East River Drive, Over- 
looking River. Smart location, 400 outside rooms, Near 


shops, theatres, business. $2.50 dally. Booklet “HG: 
Beverly Hotel. East 50th. Just East of Radio 
City, Large rooms and closets. Serving pantries. 


Plaza 3-2700. 


Single $4, double $6, suites from $8 


The Biltmore, Madison Avenue at 48rd St, AN that 
ere, appointments, cuisine, service. 
Double $7. up, with Twin Beds $8. up. 


The Buckingham, 101 W. 5 
ernized. Luxurious parlor, bedr 
$7 a day. Walk to Central Pk. 


h St. Recently mod- 
pantry, bath fre 
lio City, Times Sq, 


& Lexington Ave. All 
i0 single: $4.00 double 
Map of New York. 


Quiet, 
rooms with 
ig from $5.00 


esidential hotel 
Service from Passy 
Regent 4-7980. 


George Washington, 23rd St 
rooms with bath, from $2 
Write for Booklet HG and Supervu 


Tho Grosvenor. On Fifth Ave 
Smart, Convenient, Conservative 
bath; Single from $3.50, 


The Lowell 
with transient 
Restaurant. Cull Mr 


at 10th St 
100 1 
Twin l 


28 East 03rd St 
accommodations. 
Rogers. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Plaza 


Don't hesitate in your choice of a hotel in 
New York, decide on the Plaza. Special Sum- 
mer Rates during the World’s Fair, Single 
rooms from $5; Double from $7, Facing Cen- 
tral Park, Smart shops and theatres nearby 
Subway station at hotel direct to the World’s 
Fair. Henry A, Rost, President and General 
Manag 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Seymour, 50 W. 
theatres, shops, art gal 
surroundings, $4. single 


45th St, Near Fifth Ave., 
. Radio City. Refined 
50 double; Suites $8. 


Sherry Netherland, Fifth Ave. at 59th St Where 
the Park Begins. racious living, famed cuisine. 
From $7 single, $ double, $15 suites. 


ROCHESTER 


Sagamore Hotel, the Best Address in Rochester, now 
Every facility for your con- 
gles, $3. up. Doubles $5. up. 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


Int 


fine hotels and resorts 


Dog Days 


I 


shows this 


you are a dog show enthusiast or even if you aren’ 


„ you 


should plan to attend at least one or two of the three dog 
August on the “Adirondack Resort Circuit”, 


The first of these shows will take place at the Lake 
Placid Kennel Club, at Lake Placid, New York, on August 16th. 

The second show is scheduled for August 17th and the 
place Bolton Landing, Lake George, New York. 


The third show of the group, The Wildwood Kennel 


Club Show, will be held on Sunday, 


August 18th, at Saratoga 


Springs, New York. This Wildwood Kennel Club Show is ac- 


tively supported by the Saratoga Racing 


rumored that they are offer 


sociation and ‘tis 


g a sterling silver trophy for best 


in show. Over 1000 canine prima donnas will be present. 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
Dollar for dollar . , , item for item... 
©... the Waldorf invites 
comparison 


Waldorf ts 


service for s 


any competitive you care to 


make! The now the most ex- 
tensive! 


Park 


y alr-conditioned hotel in the world. 
1 Bs A 


Avenue, 49th to 50th Streets, 


WATKINS GLEN 


Glen Springs Hotel. 
Natural Navhotm Baths. 
fico, 500 Fifth Ave., Ro 


PENNSYLVANIA 


EAGLES MERE 


Forest Inn. 2000 feet high in cool mountains, Swim- 
ming, 18 hole championship golf course, riding. De- 
licious food, Dancing, Open June 15, Write for folder, 


EAGLES MERE 


A Famous Spa in 


The Lakeside 


Beautifully located overlooking Lake of 
the Eagles. Cool woodland paths & bridle 
trails. Golf, swimming, salling, tennis and 
other sports, Ideal spot for a summer vaca- 
tlon. Delicious food, Elevator service. Most 
rooms with baths, Selected clientele. Excel- 


lent roads. Train & plane service. Moderate 
reservations 
Dir 


Write for Bkit, 
Henry E. Kirk, 


PHILADELPHIA 


Make 


Managing 


rates, 
now. 


Bellevue-Stratford—‘‘One of the Few Worli 
mous Hotels m America.” begin at $3.8 
Claude H. Bennett, gor 

Vacation Minded? Vacation planning ix not a “hit 
or mies” proposition, Careful study of House & Gar 


den’s Travetog 


RHODE ISLAND 


is Your answer to a perfect vacation, 


WATCH HILL 
Ocean House. Private Beach—Golf—Riding—Ten- 
nis ting—Fishing. Excellent Cuixine. Clientele 


Restricted. Amer. Plan, N, Y, Office; MOhawk 4-1434 


VERMONT 


DORSET 


Dorset inn, The Charm of 1796. the Comforts of To. 
day, Golf—Tennis at the door, Swinming—Trulls. “A 
Treadway Inn.” F, O. Whittemore, Owner-Manager 


LAKE MOREY—FAIRLEE 


Bonnie Oaks Inn and Bungalows. All sports. 


rooms with baths, fireplaces. Baby Oaks, supervi 
play. May-Dec. Folders. Dr. & Mrs. E. H. P 
MANCHESTER 

Equinox House. Open until Oct. 15th, 250 rooms. 
discriminating ¢ ele, golf, tennis, swimming, fish 
ing, riding, mountain climbing, unsurpassed. service 


SOUTH WOODSTOCK 


Kedron Tavern. For riding & golf, Accommodates 40, 
select clientele, Si ton, superb cour 


try. 18 holes g ture. R. C. Isha 
wooosTocKk 

Woodstock Inn. Tn tho beautiful Green Mountains, 
18-hole Golf. Tennis. joy complete rela 
tion. Moderate tarif. C wnend Seanlan, Mgr 


VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA BEACH 


Cavalier Hotel and Beach Club. 
olf courses, tennis, riding 
beach, Holand Enton, Mg. Dir 


Open all year. 2 
fishing. private ocean 
Write for Booklet W, 


Dundee fan, On the Ovean—s 


mer Chairs. Charm- 


ing Colonial “Atmosphere, Superb meals, Spring-A 
Mattresses, All sports, Write for illus. Brochui 
WILLIAMSBURG 


Williamsburg Inn & Lodge—Visit the r 
Colonial Williamsburg, Choice 
Fine food. N. Y. Ofce, 631 


oration of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 


The Greenbrier and Cottages 


Traditional “Old White” and “Lee” weeks 
will be celebrated here August 18 to 31 with 
entertainment galore, It will be like a 
family house-party—typical of the summer 
life at The Greenbrier—and you are in- 
vited. Low summer rates are In effect—so 
why not come now and stay through the 
month? Write for information to L. R. 
Johnston, General Manager. 


CANADA 


QUEBEC—STE. MARGUERITE DU LAC MASSON 


Domaine D'Esterel. Enjoy a glorious vacation sky 
high in the Laurentian: ery summer sport and 
pastime., Write for booklet to Miss L. Springer 


QUEBEC—STE. MARGUERITE STATION 


Chalet Cochand. Distinguished Resort, rooms with 
bath; excellent swimming and all summer sports; just 
north of Montreal, Restricted, Write—bklt,, phone 25. 


CANADA 


QUEBEC—ST. SAUVEUR 

Nymarks Lodge. 45 miles N. of Montreal, Laurentian 
Mts, Rt. 11. Modern log chalet, Swimming pool, tennis, 
Restricted. Bkit, 


duncing, fishing. Excellent cuisine, 


ARIZONA 


COTTONWOOD 


Spring Creek Ranch. Modern, Spond summer at 
our camp, White Mts., Grand Canyon, Painted Desert 
Lion hunting, Trout fishing, riding, hounds, high, cool 


NEVADA 


LAKE TAHOE 

„elenbrook 1 
t. Exell 
conte One 


and Ranch. On most famous lake In 
t golf, ranch, lake and mountain 
hour w 


NEW MEXICO 


LAS VEGAS 


Rancho de Dias Alegres, In Rocky Mountains, Cool 
summer chima Elevation 7 feet, Enjay New 
Mexico this summer. Booklet, Frank J, Teague, 


TEXAS 


BANDERA 


Mayan Guest Ranch. 48 mi. W. of San Antonio. 
Thrilling fun, luxurious comfort, excellent ta 
ican plan, Write for folder, Wm. P, Taylor 


WYOMING 


ENCAMPMENT 


A Bar A—Enjoy complete relaxation on our 40,000 
acro cow outtit. AN outdoor sports and indoor com- 
forts. Restricted group. 19th Season, 


CANADA 


QUEBEC—LAC MERCIER 

Mont Tremblant Lodge. In Laurentian Mountains, 
overnight from New York. Dude ranch, with sailing, 
tennis, swimm: canoeing, Socially restricted. 


MAINE 


PINE POINT 


Pillsbury’s, Facing the ocean three miles east of Old 
Orchard Beach, Clam, Lobster & Chicken Dinners, 
65th Season, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PETERSHAM 


Nichewaug Inn. Delightful Inn in ch 
lage undod by Hurvard Forest 
ft. All sports; restful atmosphere. 


ing old vil 


Dinners by Elta, 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 

Divan Parisien, 17 East 45th Street. MU 2-92: 
Restaurant Par Excellence, Cuisine Frant 
amous for “Chicken Divan” and special salad. 
Schrafft’s. “Where you meet the real New York." 
Fine food and cocktails at modest prices, 556-Sth: 6 
Madison at 58th; 13 E, 42; 141 W. 4 


34 others, 
NIAGARA FALLS 


The Marigold 


When you visit the “Falls” this summer 
have dinner at the Marigold, famous through- 
out the world for genuine Southern hospital- 
ity. Every summer the Marigold brings up a 
complete staff of 55 dusky cooks and waiters 


from New Orleans . . , and what a meal they 
serve you. 223 Second St., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y, Mrs. A. H. Baldwin, Proprietress. 


IDENTIFY YOURSELF AS A READER OF HOUSE & GARDEN 
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S 
To Grace Your Table Beautifully, 
Correctly for Every Occasion 


Really fine sterling (solid silver) . is algae w 
merit the tradition of Heirloom Silver, Tt is judged 
by its clarity of design, delicate balance. . . sub- 


stantial weight and perfection of finish, Ask your 
jer to show you the Alvin Sterling Patterns 
and judge for yourself their excellent qualities. 


FREE EES 


s PEN i E 
Pmr 


tsp er Cc aia doe 


deived and mail 


THE ALVIN SILVERSMITHS 


Maker: 


PROVIDENCE - RHODE ISLAND 


Exclusive Silver r Fifty 


T, 1940 


THE WARDEN MANI 


House & Garden’s guide to specialists 


BOOKS 


House & Garden's Book of Gardening—Just out 
—a complete manual of practical gardening by 
Richardson Wright, editor of House & Garden and 
famous author-gardcner! Here you'll find the bow 
and what, the when, where and why of successful gar 
dening clearly and graphically explained from the 
first plan to the final bloom, Here you'll find stim 
ulating suggestions for creating every type of gardon 
nvaluable planting tables—scores. of helpful “how- 
to” drawings, Fully indexed, and containing 128 
pages of expert information—over 600 tlustrations, 
58 In full calor—the book is 9%" x 12%" in size and 
Hound in stiff buekram. An unheard-of value at its 
modest price of #2, (postpaid)! Send for your copy 
today and approach your Fall Planting with a new 
and greater inderstanding of the age-old art of 
gardening, MOUSE & GARDEN, BOSTON POST ROAD, 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT. 


BULBS 


Tulips. If you want large Tulip bul of highest 
quality that have given complete satisfaction to 
thousands of gardeners, send for our catalog. Tulips. 
Daffodils, Narcisus, Iris, Lilles, eto, Wo grow 
them here on Puget Sound in Washington Stato. 
GANDENVILLE RULE GROWERS, RYD 6, BOX DIOK, 
MACOMA, WANHINGTON. 


Conley'’s Oregon Grown Tulips, Daffodils, Lilles, 
snd other cholee bulbs for Ball Planting, Top 5 
Proven Quulity. Assured delivery regardless 
situation, Color ustrated catalog, CONLE 
HOM FARM, DEPT. B, LOX 386, BUG 


request. 
Reserve yours 
DRE BLDG., 


Droor's—940 Bulb Catalog—Free on 
Popular selections for Fall Plant! 
NOW! MENNY A. DERE, INC., 
PRILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, 


CACTUS 


Cactus—15 miniature sizes or 8 blooming sizes, all 
different. All labeled. $1.10 prepaid, These are Cactus, 
not succulent, Satisfaction guaranteed, MNN. PUED 
CLARK, BOX 143, VAN WORN, TEXAS. 


CAMELLIAS 


Write for free cat., 


America’s finest greenhouse 


Camellias. LONGVIEW, LOX HG., CRICHTON, ALA, 
Daffodils & Jonquils—Naturalized, first quality 


mixture for landscaping, Balanced to obtain longer 
blooming of white & yellow, single & double flo 
Available in large quantities. Write for special prices, 
ROMELAWN NUISERIES, 308 EUCLID AVENUE, vE 
LAND, OHIO. 


Descriptive Catalog of 250 bost and newest narcis- 
sus, datfodilk, Jonguiis, EDWIN ©, POWELL, ROCK- 
VILLE, RT. 2, MARYLAND. 


Chole Daffodil: 
List. BERKELEY 


FLOWERING TREES 


Japanese Flowering Cherries, Chinese Flowering 
Crab, Magnolia, Expalior Trees. Ask for our 44 
bosk and price lst. Free on request, wom 
NARNEUTH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


GROUND COVERS 


Pachysandra Terminalis. $5.00 per 100; $35.00 
per T000. Clumps $10.00 per 100; $65.00 per 1000. 
WOHLERT, NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


IRIS 


Highest Honors Group: Dauntless, Deput Nomblot, 
Kelador, Gudrun, Jean Cayeux, Pluie d Or, Rameses, 
an Francisco and Vert Galant—every one a Dykes 
Medal Iris, only $2.00 ppd. Specialized collections, 
Irises, Peonies, Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis, Cata- 
logue, Bargains. ARVISTA GARDENS, BOX 3, BATTLE 
CREEK, MICHIGAN, 


nd Daylilies, Send for Freo 


NURABRINS, ALDIE, VIRGINIA. 


Twiee-Blooming Iris at one-half price—write for 
our large free booklet illustrating numerous varieties 
in natural color ax well as describing and pricing the 
finest tall-bearded sorts. NATIONAL IMIS GARDENS, 
NOX 223-M, BRAVERTON, OREGON. 


Rare Iris Species in wide range, Many of the 
“hard-to-find” kinds, Plants ready now. Catalog on 
request, REX D, PEARCE, DEPT. H, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


that are good. We have the "one hundred 
and then some! Look in our Catalogue O. 
GRANBY, CONN, 


iri 
fine’ 


OVER-THE-GARDEN-WALL, NORTH 


The Garden Mart provides the answers 
to perplexing gardening problems. 

Write to House & Garden for anything 
you can’t discover in these pages. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Zenon Schreiber. Lundscape 
allzing wild and rock gardens 
5 first prizes received in National 
1939, 25 HOME PLACE, NERGENFIELD, NEW JEN 


LECTURERS 


jexign and construction 
4 gold medals. 
xhibitions 1936- 
Ky 


ns and inter- 
Folders, terms, ete 
ST., BONTON, MANS, 


Speakers Covering American 
esting and instructive Informatio 
GRORGE W. DI 120 KOYLSTO! 


LILIES 


Gold Medal Oregon Lilies. Write today for catalog 
illustrating and describi that won a 
gold medal at the San Fi position, 3AN 
i KLINE, LILY 8I OaWEGO, ORKGON. 


ORCHIDS 


o amateurs we offer a lange assort- 
ment of flowering plants and unflowered seedlings 
from $4, up. For the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and as well as Award and Cer- 
tifteate Plants. Pri Catalog on request. 1, 
SHERMAN ADAMS CO., W MASRACHUBETTH, 


PANSIES 


Pansy Seed, Pitzonku’s Glant-flowering Mixture. 
A most desirable variety made up of gorgeous colors. 
w crop seed now ready. 75e per packet, two packets 
Our new Pansy booklet, in color, will be ready 
about September 10th, Send for a copy, PITZONKA S 
PANSY FARM, BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA. 


PEONIES 


New Beauties For Your Garden. Ask for Interost- 
ing cat illustrating 1500 choice varieties of g 
geous Peonies, beautiful Iris, Poppies und Hemerocal~ 
it nt free on request. Many new Introdu 
Wassenberg Quality—vigorous growing, gen 
blooming plants, Write today for your copy. € 
WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, OHIO. 


ALIAT, 


1,000 Varicties, 


tory of The One Eye Peony Division,” also 
Sueceeded in Procuring My First Jubilee.” 
xrowers for 


WENT LINC 


WERT, ONTO, 


Tree Peonies: Select from the largest colle 
in America, comprising 114 varieties in all t 
illustrated color sheet with special collection prices 
150 choice Herbaceous varieties. OBERLIN PERONY 
GARDENS, SINKING SPRING 15, PENNSYLVANIA 


Tree Peonies. A splendid selection of these rare 
and beautiful plants for autumn planting: also herba 
ceous varieties, List on request, BOBBINK & ATKINS, 
, NEW JWRNRY. 


ROSES 


extensive collection of 
Hybrid 


Roses—The finest and most 
roses in America is found at our nursery 
T Old Fashioned, Treo Roses, ete. 
ROBLINK & ATKINS, RUTHERFORD 


SEEDS 


Snowflake White Delphin Seeds. 1940 crop of 
is for early planting. Wheeler Croft hand-pollinat- 
ed. Plants will bear 2%" to 334” flowers on 2 


7 5 foot spikes. Lovely, pure white, strong growers. 
ds of the same strain also available in gorgeous 
olors. $2.50 a pkt, Trial pkt. $1.00, Send for our 
free catalog, AGNES A. WHEELER, 6123 $, B. 18TH 
UE, PORTLAND, OREGON, 


TOOLS 


Garden Tools—The most complete catalogue of 
its kind. Fres. A. M. LEONARD & SON, PIQUA, ONTO, 


VINES 


Rare Wistaria & Unusual Clematis. A 16-page 
illustrated monograph describing twenty varteties of 
wistaria in lavender, violet, pink, red and white, 
flower clusters up to four feet long; cultural direc- 
tions and method for premature production of flowers, 
26 varieties of clematis, large and small flowering 
A. R. WOHLERT, NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Garden Enthusiasts, hunting for bulbs, 
fertilizers, or other garden requisites Garden 
merchants hunting for enthusiastic new customers. 
‘They meet here in The Garden Mart. Advertising 
rates are moderate, Write to House & Garden. 


seeds, 


THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


(Continued from page 13) 


it is the beginning of the long listen- 
ing dread of Indian attack, the de- 
structives to be loosed, the listening 
that hears no answer for so Jong, only 
the long unutterable singing of the 
robins. Why dont the damn birds 
hush? Eisenlord, he’s clerk, has some- 
thing to do, and writes the minutes in 
his neat hand. 


Those were the early days, when 
America was borning. Eight long years 
of birth before the growth began. The 
first great influx from New England 
began to form the towns along the river. 
Go to Fort Plain and see some of the 
old roadside taverns. There are a few 
along Route 5, but Route 5S is the 
road to learn the valley from. In Fort 
Plain, also, you can see what the Erie 
Canal was like. There is no water now 
in Clinton’s ditch; but the shape of it 
is there; you can see the dock and what 
the old canal stores must have looked 
like. All sorts of people travelled the 
canal; boatmen, drivers, missionarie 


and there is the first American drum- 
mer with his samples; the man who 
knows America, who knows what 


people think, who goes everywhere, 
himself or his tribe, who is the modern 
Indian trader, whose trade is not his 
own. He is the man who can tell you 
how America will vote and vote the 
other way himself. 


Life on “Clinton’s Ditch” 


But the boatmen were the people for 
me; the men who hired on to a trade 
line company, to drive one team, the 
term of the contract being good beha- 
vior, to steer the boat; the free-lancers 
who worked their own with their own 
horses and a cook or wife along to keep 
them comfortable; or the packet boat 
crew, hauling their barge at nearly four 
miles an hour, beds, lounge, dining 
room, and maybe a foot organ in the 
“library” with a female passenger play- 
ing “Oh, Lovely Rose”, as fine a con- 
vance in its own heyday as the Em- 
pire State Express. 


I have talked to some of the women 
who used to boat it in the season, and 
they liked the life. Of course the canal 
had ugly sides. It was dirty, crowded 
and profane. It had its own racketeers, 
the first spurious SPCA agents that 
demanded, and got, monthly payments 
of from one to five dollars from the 
poorer boatmen who had to drive their 
teams out to the bitter end of their 
hard lives, Or the Harmony Mills gang 
that sold pilot service through the last 
two locks into West Troy. It was aston- 
ishing how many boats were wrecked 
when the owners refused the service. 


And Harmony Mills them 
fearful place. The management import- 
ed French girls and, I am told, “pro- 
tected them from matrimony”, and 
those girls became so man-hungry that 
it wasn’t safe to let your man walk 
within arm’s reach of the lower windows 
during the noon hour. In fact there is 
one fabulous tale. , .. But this is not the 
place to tell it. And then there was a 
third racket—the journey of the state 
pay wagon that for a period of years 
came down the towpath each October 
collecting a month’s pay from lock- 
tenders for the party war-chest. 

But the life was good, if a woman 


knew how to put up in a small space. 
She had her Spring cuttings in pots in 
the windows, she didn’t have to pump 
wash water, she hung a pail overside 
and pulled it up easy as easy, and the 
suds went back with no long carry to 
the woodshed door. If she needed a bit 
of sugar or flour or a handful of eggs, 
why she just stepped ashore and bought 
them at the next grocery. And there 
were people to talk to, mind you, 
women at every lock, You saw America, 
then, You saw a lot of life, and nothing 
to worry about unless rats invaded the 
pit of the boat or John decided he 
would have to carry hogs this trip. 


Greek towns, Greek houses 


Those were the days when you read 
the newspapers, and passed them on 
from hand to hand, from boat to boat, 
and house to house. In those days it 
was the Greeks against the Turks, and 
you put ten cents in the collections, 
and you learned new beautiful names 
and realized Utica, and Syracuse, and 
Athens were classic towns, and you 
knew what they stood for, because the 
country’s struggle was too soon behind 
to let you forget. New houses were go- 
ing up, chastely Doric, graciously Ionic, 
and they belonged in the free country, 
strangely, like the names. A poet could 
get into the papers; a poet could be 
great; you bought a book of Byron's 
or you read the “Bride of Abydos” on 
the second page of last week's Gazette 
or Courier; and when, after he had died 
for liberty, you went to a museum, you 
could see the beating heart of Byron 
under glass—as wonderful as the bones 
of the mastodon. 


The Greek houses, built out of the 
profits of wheat growing, stood after 
the wheat fields had moved westward. 
The canal that had made possible the 
rise in price tapped other, wider land 
and shifted the market, and the Mo- 
hawk and its hills turned gradually to 
dairying. The black and white of Hol- 
stein herds did not spot the pastures 
then; they came later, and after them 
the Guernsey and the Jersey, But the 
landscape had found its present form. 
Only the growth of cities and the faster 
pulse of the great ribbon of travel 
in the bottom of the valley mark a 
change. 


Voice of the land 


All York State land has a curious 
quality that I have never found in any 
other. I think I would call it a sense 
of its own life, as though it had a power 
of speech that people might almost 
hear. I know people listen for it, Some 
of the people, that is. Mostly the lonely 
men; but sometimes whole congrega- 
tions have been moved by what they 
heard, and they have down 
through history, a curious troop, prod- 
uct in part of the backwash of the great 
flow of nationalities across the level 
trade route. 


come 


Think of them: Jemima Wilkinson, 
the Universal Friend, who died to be 
born again and found her New Jerusa- 
lem; the Millerites, who climbed a hill 
to watch the Destruction of the World. 
Poor mad Willie, with his violin, was a 
solitary, but he too climbed a hill, and 

(Continued on page 51) 


THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


(Continued from page 50) 


so did Joseph Smith, but he started a 
movement and a faith to carry a people 
through the continent. Anne Lee was 
another woman who heard a voice; and 
there were the Fox sisters who talked 
with the dead spirits of their own and 
foreign lands; and there was Noyes 
who planned and built a workable Uto- 
pia. They were only the leaders of the 
innumerable, the queer, restless, hunger- 
ed tribe of land-clearers who fought the 
land with axes but could never abide, 
and so went west from state to state, 
carrying their lonely women with them, 
till the Pacific stopped their feet. 


They have gone, but the voice is still 
in the land, and the people hear it to- 
day, Carl Carmer, listening for a lone- 
some drum, has heard it and written a 


book about his listening, which proves 
he is a Yorker, for he did not say ex- 
actly what he heard. 


The little man in the rolling land, on 
the hill, in the valley, on the curve of 
the road, at the end of the furrow; the 
woman in the kitchen window, at the 
cool-house under the apple 
branch in the barnyard; the child hunt- 
ing the cows through the sumac, the 
bells stilled, and the yap of the flank- 
ing dog silent in echo. They hear it in 
Spring and again in Fall; in the dawn, 
when the mist-flowing flank of the yal- 
ley reminds man of his newness there; 
or in the twilight, when the rise of the 
hill’s shoulder shows his tired eyes that 
the land has been alive, and lives, and 
will be living long after his humanity 
has come down like the leaves, 


door, 


For those who cannot hear it, the 
evidence of its existence remains in the 
curious buildings men have raised seek- 
ing for a new expression, like the eight- 
sided houses, the strange, complicated 
churches, the queer massive stone sei- 
gniorial structures, the preoccupations 
with old civilizations that show in the 
Greek fronts, the Scotch castle, and the 
classic names of towns and villages. 


girl named Desire 
Brown who travelled the Mohawk Val- 
ley a hundred years ago. Her family 
was looking for a place to settle, and 
they found one in June across the Mo- 


There was a 


hawk Hills, down in the Unadilla. All 
Summer they worked, building, clear- 
ing, readying their home, all of them, 
the father, the mother, the two sons, and 
the six daughters, wh 
goes, were all of them six feet tall. And 
in October, as the story goes, they held 
a house-warming and invited the neigh- 
bors. There weren't many of them, for 
the Browns were on the edge of the 
wilderness, but they the 
house-warming was a day-long feast. 
But midst of it 
came over Desire. 
from the feasting board and climbed 
the hill that was over beyond the barn. 
When she reached the top it was twi- 


, so the story 


came, and 


in the a restlessness 


She slipped away 


light, and she was alone. For the first 
time since she had reached the Una- 
dilla, she was herself and after a mo- 


to listen for 
she called. 


raised her voice 
“Desire Brown,” 


ment she 
an echo. 


At first she thought there was no 
echo there, only the twilight, Then out 
of the slow rise of darkness, from the 
trees at her feet, she heard an answer. 
“Where She used to 
afterwards, when she was old, that she 
was neither frightened nor surprised. 
She sat down with her hands in her 
lap, calling, until the man came up the 
hill and found her. He had been lost, 
and so was she, 


are you?” say 


you see, 


She was one of the people who listen. 
She is long dead now. But there were 
many more. Hunt them out, if you want 
to know the Valley, the little Jost relics 
of their graves, the relics of the little 
men that fed the artery of steel and 
wire and macadam. Hunt them out, the 
vanished Gilboa under the 
water, the witch moon in a strap-hung 
door, the armless signpost where no 
road leads, the German fairies in the 
Helderbergs, the old and bloody tales. 
These the last words of the 
the women, and the early dead who 
found the valley to make it theirs, to 
paddle the canoe, to build the canal 
and and railroad. This is the 
thumb on the hammer lock, the hand 
on the axe, the arm that swung the 
seythe, the eye that plumbed the stone, 
the sweat that laid the ballast—perhaps 
the touch upon the throttle, as you ride. 


towns, 


are men, 


road 


THE ALBUM. QUILT 


(Continued from page 24) 


Each square in the Album Quilt de- 
picts one activity in the Community 
life. Most are self-explanatory; here 
are a few whose meanings are less ob- 
vious. Near the upper left corner, the 
desk-like object is the type-box of the 
printing office, which published “The 
Circular” and various other pamphlets 
(initials of these make a square left 
center). The two bona-fide desks were 
stitched by the accountants. Silk-mak- 


ing, another Community project, is il- 
lustrated by a pile of bright spools. The 
two Indians, left below center, were 
made by a man. Indians used to come 
to the door asking for food; the in- 
scription—*Where’s Margaret?” refers 
to the lady who was kind to them! 


Squares for two quilts were made 
and the best were used in this one. 
Both are owned by Oneida, Ltd., as per- 
manent loans and ultimate bequests. 


The September issue of 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


will feature in Section 2 
REGENCY DECORATION 
AND ARCHITECTURE 


NOW! 


Order ADCO today. Get it from your dealer, 
or direct from us. i 

Mix this clean powder with your cuttings, 
leaves and lar wastes, and in a few weeks 
a heap of rich plant food. 
inexpensive. A 25-Ib. bag costs 
about 32.00 and makes half a ton of excellent 
fertilizer. And it's easy—anybody can do it. 
So get ADCO today. Interesting booklet FREE. 
ADCO WORKS, Dept. G. CARLISLE, PA. 
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GET THE MOST FROM 
YOUR PLANTS BEFORE FROST! 


TRA 


snoin 


LANTONE 


VITAMIN B-1 IN THE MOST EFFECTIVE FORM 


Water the soil around roots of plants once 
each week with TRANSPLANTONE solu- 
tion from now until frost. This will keep 
them luxurious and free blooming and 
will develop roots to withstand winter kill 
and get off to a good start next spring 


Good On Any Soil 


TRANSPLANTONE works better than B-! 
alone because it contains other vitamins 
and the most widely effective plant hor- 
mones. It works in acid or alkaline soll or 


water, 2 or 3 weekly treatments on your 
lawn will produce amazing improvements 
(syphon for watering lawn available at 
$1.45 postpaid). 


More For Your Money 
TRANSPLANTONE Is the biggest bu 
the market today. A 3 oz. can makes 3,000 
gals. of watering solution and costs $1.00. 
Ask your dealer or mail $1.00 to us for a 
3 oz, can postpaid, Booklet with every 
package. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division G-11 


Ambler, Penna. 


Amazing New Method 


of WATERING and 
FERTILIZING TREES | 
-a SHRUBS, PLANTS 


Saves Water, Time and Trouble 


The WATER LANCE, when in-| 
serted into the ground, supplies 
thirsty roots with m 


ubular steel) $2.50; fer-| 
hment, $1.00; 

Plantmunition Tablets (fertilizer) 

25¢. Shipping charges prepaid. 

Order dit or, for further infor 

mation, w 


WATER LANCE MFG. CO. 


, mixed, Many are 
y blotehed, ‘Special, 
Pit. tor 1095 1/36 


ft. tall. For beds, 
100; 1/4 oz. 300. 
English Daisies (Bellis) Rose, pink, red, 
white, mixed. Large, early, double flow- 


RUSSELL 


PULLS ROOTS AND ALL! 


© Handy Flower and 
Garden Cultivator. No 
More Back breaking. 
| Case-Hardened Steel 
Head. Nothing to get 

| out of order. 

10-DAY TRIAL 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
PAT. 


pl. for, 


ong Trumpets- 
wa, Whites, and bi 
ors, "mixed. 
Bulbs, would 
times ‘a 


Postpaii 
Burpes's Fall 
Bulb Book free 
Highest quality, all 
at low prices 
plant this fall, 


20 Assorted Red- 
oped Daffodi 
to (@f 8 Medium Trumpet 
Daffodils, mixed. $ı 
15 Favorite Double 
affodils, mixed.. $1 
Regal ' Lilies 
Any Three 
only $2.50: Ai 


Rare Tree Peonies 
JAPANESE SINGLE 
ART PEONIES 
DOUBLE PEONIES 


“Rosy Veil" Babies’ Breath 
Oriental Poppies, Hardy Amaryl- 


Roses and many interesting items 
for Fall planting illustrated in 
color and fully described in our 
catalogue. Special typed list 
Peonies, Poppies, Phlox, etc. free 
on application. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 
588 Paterson Avenue, E. Rutherford, N. J. 


the solution to their 
lawn problems by 
reading LAWN 
CARE. This Free bulletin is sent five 
times yearly to those who want lawns of 
lasting beauty. Mr. C. A. Rhodes of 
Standish, Mich., say: have never read 
such a complete series on the care of 
lawns. I wouldn't be without this valu- 
able service.” LAWN CARE is yours 
for the asking. Write for it today. 
Absolutely no obligation. . . « « 


O. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
93 Main Street @ Marysville, Ohio 


1⁄ PRICE 


Write for free booklet iMustrated tn color, de- 
scribing 400 most beautiful improved varieties— 
types which flower from early spring to late fall 


Our special 1940 offer; 100 varieties half regular 
price, 


WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 223-M, Beaverton, Oregon 


Name. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 121 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


Address. 


52 AUGUST, 1940 


WATTE UT 


NT 


reviewed by House & Garden 


Just write to the addresses given 

R for any of these and other interesting 

booklets in Sec. II, page 46. They are 
free unless otherwise specified. 


WINES 


TAYLOR-TESTED RECIPES 


offers suggestions for the gourmet—ways 
to use fine wines not only in drinks, but in 
the making of desserts, and In such delightful 
dishes as baked beans or tuna à la sherry, 
The Taylor Wine Co., Dept. HG-8, Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y. 


RECIPES— 


featuring the popular Myers’s “Million” 
Cocktall—gives you the Ingredients of more 
than eighty good drinks to be made with 

yers's Fine Old Jamaica Rum , . , mixed 
y mix them In Jamaica, It also sugges 
of rum in coffee, tea or dessi 
» Delapenha & Co., Dept 
Laight St, New York City 


FIRST AID FOR THE AMATEUR BARS- 
MAN 


will open your eyes to the versatility of 
apple brandy, A native American drink, 
‘Applejack’ is just assuming its rightful 
place as a delicious cocktail and highball 
Ingredient, For an extra 10¢ you can also 
have a fat recipe book, “Cooking with Apple 
Brandy”. Distilled Liquors Cor Dept 
HG-8, 271 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


HOMEFURNISHINGS 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
ae OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


is a 48 page book, illustrating over 100 
pieces of furniture In room settings, groups 
and single pieces, The selection, the arrange- 
ment, the care, and the art of making fine 
reproductions, with a guide to 18th century 
style, all are lucidly and beautifully pre- 
sented, In 3 different Goa leather with 
antique gold tooling, $2.50; board, 50c; 
paper, 25c, Baker Furniture Co., Dept, HG- 
8, 10 Milling Road, Holland, Mich. 


MODERN FURNITURE 


is the title of Modernage’s new booklet of 
modern interlors and individual pleces, Hore 
are some of the finest examples of the com- 
bination of modern technique of design and 
good taste, Its 38 pages are well worth 
studying. Send 15c. pate Dept, HG-8, 
162 East 38rd Street, N. i 


ONLY WOOD BLENDS WITH WOOD 


argues the case of wood for venetian 
blinds, The soft beauty of wood, {ts ability 
to take beautiful finishes, its lightness and 
smoothness, and the advantages of venetian 
blinds in general for ventilation, shade, and 
privacy are enumerated in convincing, at- 
tractive manner, Wood for Venetians Ass'n., 
Dept. HG-8, Suite 939, Russ Bid San 
Francisco, Calif. 


$0 YOU WANT TO BE YOUR OWN DECO- 
RATOR. 


With a gay clue to the names of men who 
created the most famous styles in 18th Ce 
tury English furniture, this handbook notes 
the outstanding characteristics of each and, 
through many pages of photographs, shows 
how you can recapture the charm of the 
older day with beautiful reproductions, 
Send 10c, Drexel Furniture Co., Dept. HG- 
8, Drexel, N. C. 


MODERN AND ECONOMICAL RUGS 


can be woven from old rugs, carpets and 
clothing. A 40-page booklet shows how It’s 
done with novel ideas on redecorating with 
the 66 patterns you have to choose from. 
Olson Rugs Co.. K-15, 2800 N. Crawford 
Ave,, Chicago, Tl. 


THE WAY TO GRACIOUS LIVING 


suggests dozens of good decorative Ideas, 
in its charming room settings—many of 
them in full color, It includes both room 
groupings and occasional pieces in 18th 
Century English and French, Victorian and 
other period furniture, and devotes a chap- 
ter to the timely problem of “Period Blend- 
ing”, Send 25c. Tomlinson of High Point, 
Dept. HG-8, High Point, N, C. 


TABLE ELECTRICS 


offers clever suggestions for cooking de- 
liclous dishes at the table and illustrates 
a series of smart Chase chromium and cop- 
per products designed to lengthen the 
leisure time of the hostess. Voltage, wattage 
and current are given for each piece. Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Dept. 46, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


ee eee NEEDLETUFT BED- 
SPRE. 


phia aceon price list catalogs many 

patterns available in Candlewicks, Needle 
punch, Feathertuft and Chenille, with a 
speclal section on “Needlepunch Helr- 
looms,” the authentic reproductions and 
adaptations of classic bedspreads, Cabin 
Crafts, Dept, HG-8, Dalton, Ga. 


HOPE CHEST 


is a clever portfolio of trousseau sugges- 
tions to delight the Bride-on-a-Budget as 
well as the Bride who “has everything”. 
Basic trousseaux in various price ranges 
are worked out so that one will surely fit 
all your requirements in linens and lingerie. 
Maison de Lin Dept, HG-8, 816 Madison 
Ave., New York City, 


SILVER, CHINA, GLASS 


HERBERT S$. MILLS, 


“Canada’s Most Talked About Gift Shop,” 
has just issued another of his justly famous 
Dinnerware booklets. It IMustrates important 
and lovely dinner sets from one of the 
largest collections of earthenware and 
china on the American continent. Pictures 
are used freely and prices are given in 
every Instance There are some fascina- 
ting histories of important names in china, 
Herbert $. Mills, Dept, HG-8, Hamilton, 
Ontarlo, Canada, 


HOBNAIL GLASS, THE PERENNIAL FA- 
VORITE 

of early Americans, is being reproduced 
from original molds by Duncan. It adapts 
itself beautifully to almost any decorative 
motif, Write for folder to Dept. HG-240, 
Duncan & Miller Glass Co., Old National 
Turnpike, Washington, Penn. 


ALVIN 


offers folders on the newest patterns in 
sterling, with a price list to help you plan 
your flatware service, There’s one on Master- 
craft, Bridal Bouquet, Maytime and Chased 
Romantique. Alvin Silversmiths, Dept. 
HG-8, Providence, R. I. 


KITCHENS 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


When Buying a New Range. Glenwood 
shows you that the exciting new gas ranges 
are not only smartly styled—but can roast 
to perfection with their automatic ovens, 
Droll without smoke or odors, cook most 
economically with thelr “Dual Thrift 
Burners, Glenwood Range Co., Dept. HG-8, 
Taunton, Mass. 


FORTY YEARS YOUNG 


is the booklet which describes the marvel 
of the age, the new Electric Sink which 
Washes and dries glassware, china, silver, 
and pots so clean that they squeak. The 
Disposall solves the garbage problem with 
dispatch, Write to General Electric Co., 
Appliance & Mdse, Dept, SG-0256, Bridge- 
port, Conn, 


TRAVEL 


ey THE FARAWAY LAND NEAR- 


is a delightful booklet, Ilustrated with 
strikingly beautiful photographs and writ- 
ten with genulne artistry, it is as enter- 
taining and Informative as a moving picture 
travelogue. Mexican markets, cities, arts 
and crafts, flestas, food and drinks, sports, 
and philosophy are all presented with equal 
skill. National Rallways of Mexico, 201 
North Wells Bldg., Dept. HG-8, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


(AS THE SUPPLY OF MANY OF THESE BOOKLETS IS LIMITED, WE CANNOT GUARANTEE 
THAT INQUIRIES CAN BE FILLED IF RECEIVED LATER THAN TWO MONTHS AFTER AP- 
PEARANCE OF THE REVIEW) 


WILDFLOWERS 


(Continued from page 39) 


Spring its white flowers are borne at 
the ends of the leaf-bearing stem. These 
are followed by a bunch of bright red 
berries which last till severe frost. Most 
of the sedums are sun worshippers, but 
the native Sedum ternatum is perfectly 
at home in semi-shade and makes a 
wonderful picture if allowed to scram- 
ble over a rock. The native blue phlox, 
Phlox divaricata, is one of the most 
charming of native plants and is often 
grown in garden flower beds. Although 
the white form is not quite so common, 
it too is very beautiful and adaptable. 


No wildflower garden is complete 
without some ferns and there are a 
number of easily grown ferns to select 
for the purpose, some of which, like 
Christmas fern and maidenhair spleen- 
wort, are evergreen. 


There are a few plants which al- 
though not actually native may be in- 
cluded in our wildflower garden, as 
they have established themselves in 
many places; such, for instance, as the 
periwinkle, which is so useful as an 
evergreen ground cover. Lilies of the 
valley, woodruff, daylilies, foxglove and 
English bluebells, all of which come 
under this category, are nice additions. 


A number of plants grown from 
bulbs should be included, When the 
ordinary grape hyacinth is given a 
little attention in the way of separat- 
ing the bulbs and extra fertilization, 
they produce surprisingly fine flowers. 
The common star of Bethlehem and its 
pyramid form are well worth including. 
This is also true of the many varieties 
of dog-tooth violet. Many of the hybrid 
varieties of daffodil and both the Eng- 
lish and Siberian scilla or bluebell ac- 
commodate themselves with the native 
plants to perfection, Snowdrops are par- 
ticularly welcome as they often appear 
when the snow is still with us. 


Nor can we omit consideration of 
the lilies, both the native forms and the 
imported varieties. Some of them like 
partial shade, while others need more 
sun, but all of them prefer a well- 
drained position. The colors vary from 
white to yellow through orange to red 
and many of them are fragrant. As they 
bloom when wildflowers are more 
scarce, they are doubly welcome. 


The following varieties are included 
in the list of dwarf varieties which are 
best for the wild garden. The native 
wood lily, the Carolina lily, the Dahur- 


ian lily and Kramer's lily; while the 
yellow and orange speciosum lily, tiger 
lily, swamp lily and Hanson's lily are 
among the desirable taller varicties. 


No true lover of nature will be guilty 
of removing rare plants from their 
native habitat. Nearly all the plants 
mentioned in this article are offered for 
sale by reliable nurserymen, who prop- 
agate them in the proper way. Many 
wild plants may be grown from seed, 
though it is useless and wasteful to 
scatter seeds indiscriminately, without 
proper preparation of the soil. It is 
better in most cases to grow them in a 
separate seed bed and transplant them, 
though a few which are difficult to 
transplant are preferably grown in the 
final position, 


Those who wish to try acid-loving 
plants should prepare a special corner 
for them. An easy way to do, this is to 
bury an old bath tub, purchasable for 
a dollar or so at a junk yard, Place a 
layer of stones in the bottom of the 
bath tub and over these a mixture of 
leaf mold, peat moss and decayed oak 
leaves; with this incorporate about a 
pound of aluminum sulphate. The bath 
tub will keep the soil in an acid con- 
dition for a long time, Trailing arbutus, 
the pink ladyslipper and several other 
varieties of orchids, partridge berry, 
twin flower, bunchberry and a good 
many more interesting plants are at 
home in an acid soil and will grow 
successfully under these conditions. A 
few stones placed round the top of the 
bath tub will mark its position, at the 
same time hiding the porcelain, 


In nature one finds the most striking 
results where large masses of one va- 
riety of flowers are growing together. 
We should remember this when plant- 
ing our wildflowers. It will depend on 
the size of the available site to what 
extent we can do this. A group of one 
hundred blooms of the same variety is 
better than ten; five better than one. 


If the site is properly prepared the 
wildflower garden requires little at- 
tention. A weed is a plant out of place, 
therefore there are few weeds in a wild- 
flower garden. All that one has to do is 
to see that the choicer plants are not 
crowded out by the commoner ones, 
and be sure to keep it moist in dry 
weather, although the mulch of peat 
moss prevents drying out to a consider- 
able extent. 


ENGLISH GREENHOUSE 


For Only $149 


This English Glass Garden is now being made 


in the 


nited States. Made of durable red 


cedar and Spuni baa: de glass. No puttying 


or glass fitting. This 


jouse shown is 13 ft. 


wide and 10 ft. long. Additional sections 
jen, 


easil; 
Can 


y added. Other 
e 


gth houses to suit. 
easily taken down and moved to an- 


other location or stored, making it practical 
for rented property. Furnished with 12-inch 
board raised foundation if desired. Doubles 
length of gardening season. Can be heated if 
desired. Guaranteed for one year against 
damage by wind or hail storms, 


The Glass House of a Hundred Uses 


iced from $89.50 up, f.o.b. Des Plaines, 
Illinois. Cash or convenient terms. 


Write for ‘*Orlyt Glass Garden” catalog, giving 
many illustrations, prices, and full particulars, 


LORD & BURNHAM CO. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dept. H-0, Des Plaines, Ill. 


PRINTED BY THE CONDE NAST PRESS. GREENWICH, CONN,, U: $. Av 


WOS & ee ee 


Galie MA 


A 
25 Superb Reproductions in Full Color . . .73 


Here, enclosed in a handsome portfolio, is the complete collection of 25 fine color 
prints which won such praise when published serially in House & Garden, Each 
print is reproduced in full color on a separate sheet of heavy paper. 14” x 1014". 
suitable for framing. Richardson Wright, Editor of House & Garden, has written 
an introduction to the portfolio and accompanying notes for each print, Use them 


as decoration for any room of your home, or as gifts to friends. 


THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, Ince.. Greenwich, Connecticut 


I enclose $5 for which send House & Garden’s Portfolio of Flower Prints to 
— STREET___ z ——— Se 


__ STATE — 


Gay 


The Dew-Fresh Seal is a glass shelf that InThe Upper Compartment air is dry because In The Cold-Wall compartment air is What This Means To Your Food. Now fresh vege- 


divides the interior into two compart- its moisture changes to frost as it cir- moist, being cooled through the walls tables better retain their precious vitamins, 
ments—each of which provides a culares past the freezer. This provides byconcealeg chilling coils, instead of vital freshness and other food values; fresh 
different and virally essential food- proper cooling for foods not subject by circulation of air as in other types and cooked foods remain more tender and 
keeping service, to drying. of refrigerators. palatable overa longer period. 


See this Vettededd * of new discoveries 
in home refrigeration — FRIGIDAIRE COLD-WALL 


Saves precious vitamins...protects the vital 


€ CHILLING COILS freshness, moisture and flavor of foods 


“TH Now for as little as $167* 
ARE IN THE WALLS” 


The Frigidaire Cold-Wall is a new type of home re- 
frigerator. A nationally known Research Laboratory 
says it “contains important advancements in the better 
preservation of food in the home.” 

The Cold-Wall principle supplies cold through the 
walls. As a result, temperatures are uniformly low 
throughout the entire Cold-Wall compartment. And 
there are no excessive air currents to draw the mois- 
ture out of food and cause unpleasant mingling of 
food odors! Instead the Cold-Wall’s moist, sti// cold 
protects precious vitamins and keeps foods fresher, 
and longer. You do not even have to cover foods! 

Only Frigidaire makes the new Cold-Wall refriger- 
ator. It is the outcome of years of research by Frigidaire 
and General Motors engineers and food scientists. It 
will be the modern refrigerator for years to come, yet 
its price is only a fraction of what ordinary refriger- 
ators cost a few years ago. Think of it—you can now 
have a Frigidaire Cold-Wall for /ess than you'd pay 
for many ordinary refrigerators. See this great refrig- 
erator today at your nearby Frigidaire dealer's store. 
Let him show you his Proof-of-Value demonstration. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation, Dayton, Ohio... Toronto, Canada 


+ IMPORTANT. Ail prices quoted are Dayton, Ohio, delivered prices, and 
include installation, Federal taxes and 5-Year Protection Plan against 
service expense on the sealed-in mechanism. Transportation, state and 
local taxes, if any, extra. All prices subject to change without notice. See 
your Frigidaire dealer for local prices, 


A WORD OF CAUTION, Frigidaire is the trade-mark of the refrigerator manu- 
factured by the Frigidaire Division of General Motors — world-wide 
leaders in the refrigerator, range and motor car industries. Be sure the 
store you go to sells FRIGIDAIRE, made only by General Motors. 


Buy the Fiott @ 


laire invites you to visit the General Motors Exhibits at the New York 
Fair and the Golden Gate International Ex} San Francisco. 
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HOUSE « G AN 


September 23rd is the deadline for 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 


AWARDS m 
(RCWITECTURE 


1940 


CLASS I 
HOUSES OF 7 TO 10 ROOMS, INCLUSIVE 


5500 2N0 PRIZE #250 


Ist PRIZE 


CLASS II 


HOUSES OF 6 ROOMS AND UNDER 


Se 
Ist PRIZE 3500 20 PRIZE 250 


PLUS 
sS = 
ADDITIONAL AWARDS OF 50 cach 


her of the above classes, selected at 
orable Mention. 


For houses in eit 


the discreti 


on of the Judges for Hon 


i... & Garden’s 1940 Awards in Architecture again repeats 
the unusually successful plan followed during the past two years. 
It will be observed that every effort has been made to eliminate the 
customary competitive requirements which place an unwarranted 


burden of work or expense upon the architect. 


THE PROGRAM 


Eligibility 


(a) All residential work as described under the two 
classes of awards, designed by architects practic- 
ing in the United States, and reproduced in any 
issue of House & Garden during 1940, shall auto- 
matically be eligible for House & Garden's 
Awards in Architecture. 


(b) Only architects are eligible to receive House & 
Garden's Awards in Architecture. However, 
houses submitted by others, with permission of 
the architect, are equally eligible for consider- 
ation for the awards. 


(c} There is no restriction on the number of houses 
an architect may submit. 


(d) To be eligible for publication during 1940, and 
hence for the Awards, all material must be re- 
ceived by House & Garden not later than Sep- 
tember 23, 1940. 


Submitting Material 


(a) Houses may be submitted in the customary 
manner of submitting photographs for publica- 
tion. No special mounting is desired, but photo- 
graphs should be of good quality on glossy paper. 


(b) It is preferable that black and white floor plans 
accompany such photographs, but plans may be 
prepared after material submitted has been def- 
initely accepted for publication. 


(c) After such acceptance of material, architects 
may be asked to supply blueprints of the eleva- 
tions for the information of the Jury. 


Jury of Awards 


(a) The Jury will be composed of three or more 
practising erchitects. 


(b) Judging will take place during November, 
1940, and announcement of the winners will be 
made in the issue of January, 1941. 


(c) The editors of House & Garden will function as 
a nominating committee, reviewing work sub- 
mitted and making selections for publication. The 
editors will not serve on the Jury of Awards. 


Address all material to Arthur McK. Stires, Archi- 
tectural Editor, House & Garden, Graybar Build- 
ing, New York City. Material which is not se- 
lected for publication will be returned postpaid 
to the sender. 


Additional copies of this program will be supplied 
upon request to the Architectural Editor. 


ne te eI 


AT THE BEAUTY 
- THE CONVENIENCE OF A 
NEW CRANE KITCHEN 


e@ So charming—so attractive and so convenient—any 
housewife would thrill at such a kitchen as this one. For 
the modern Crane kitchen is designed for step-saving effi- 

ciency and is planned for livability, too. 

You will be surprised at how easy it is to change your pres- 
ent kitchen into a Crane Family Planned Kitchen—designed 
for your house and your family—just the way you want it. 

Why not speak to your Plumbing Contractor—he will tell 
you how little a Crane Family Planned Kitchen will cost. Or 
send for the FREE book “Family Planned Kitchens”—full of 
ideas and suggestions to make your kitchen more convenient, 
more attractive. 


C | ? / \ N E CRANE CO., 836 S$. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO | 


VALVES: FITTINGS: PIPE: *. PLUMBING - HEATING : WATER NEMERS: EUMES 


House & Garden HOUSE & GARDEN is published monthly by The Cond 
August, 1940 class matter at the Post Ofke at Greenwich. Conn 


Nast Publications, Ine., Boston Post Road 
icut, under the act of Ma 


Greenwich, Connecticut, Entered as sec scand Vol. No. 78, No. 2 
Subscription $3.00 a year in 


2 AUGUST, 1940 section n 


“The Midwest Show in Technicolor. 
ON THE BEAUTIFUL WOODED GROUNDS OF THE 


CHAGRIN VALLEY HUNT CLUB, Gates Mills, Ohio 


(Approximately 12 miles from Cleveland, Ohio) 
Second Annual Licensed All-Breed Show 
CHAGRIN VALLEY KENNEL CLUB 
Sunday, August 25, 1940 
RICH PREMIUM LIST; THE BEST JUDGES. @ For premium list and information write 
A. WILSON BOW, Superintendent, 2806 Twelfth St., Detroit, Michigan 


22 


COCKER SP: 


BRIARDS 


Reserve one now, Best 

dog for child, Will keep you so safe, guard 
all that you hold dear. Cham- 

MEADOW RIDGE pion sired stock of all ages, 


KENNELS Mrs. George W. Jacobs, Jr. 
Long: Rides Sydney Farm 


Stamford, Conn. 
Cas Btamreveeneenis Norristown Pennsylvania Ch, N 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Solid and Parti- 
Color 


Dalmatians 


and 


Bred for type 
and soundness 
from well 
known sires and 
dams. 


Chows 


TALLY HO KENNELS, Reg. 
P.O. Box 239, Oyster Bay, L. IN. Y. 


Dogs may be seen by appointment only 
We do NOT publish a catalogue 


Kennel Telephone: Oyster Bay 1344 
Mrs. L. W, Bonney, Owner 
Donald Sutherland, Manager 


SHETLAND SHEEPDOGS 


(Miniature Collies) 


A wide selection of well-bred puppies and 
breeding stock at reasonable prices, 


WALNUT HALL KENNELS 


Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Nichols, Jr. 
Indian Hill Road Cincinnati, Ohio 


A few sturdy healthy puppies available at 
this time, some nice ones as low as $50. 


MARJOLEAR KENNELS 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Lazear 
922 S. Negley Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shetland Sheepdogs 


Buy one for your country 
home this summer. You wilt 
find the Sheltie ideally suited 
for the city apartment when 
you return next fall. 


TIMBERIDGE KENNELS 
RFD 2 Austell, Georgia 


Chesapeake Retrievers 
French Poodles 
Great Pyrenees 
English Cockers 


Puppies, youngsters and grown dogs. 


LEDGE ACRES KENNELS 
Jerusalem Road North Cohasset, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 
Deluxe 


DOR-EL KENNELS 
PROSPECT, - OHIO 


SCOTTISH AND 
WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS 
Puppies Usually 
‘Available 
Dogs at Stud to Ap- 
proved Bitches Only 
Edgerstoune 

nnels 
Concord, N. H. 


Owner, 
Mrs. John G. Winant L 


TERRIERS 
n AND ó 

AFGHAN 
HOUNDS 
A few choice puppies 
and breeding stock. 
Outstanding dogs at 
KENNELS 


Texas 


SCOTTIES and CAIRNS 


Home raised companions EEE 
from healthy champion 
stock. Prices consistent 
with quality and breeding 
Correspondence invited. 


Dr, and Mrs, C. H. Holmes 
414 Fayette Park 
Lexington, Kentucky 


CAIRN TERRIERS ||SCOTTISH 


Champion-bred stook for salo 


Shagbark Kennels 
Washington, Conn. 
Tel. 553 


Fort Worth 


CAIRN TERRIERS 


As a dog for the home 
and country estate the 
Cairn cannot be ex- 
called. 


Kerry Blue Terriers 


Outstanding Puppies 4 months old from 
the oldest and best blood lines in the 
country, both Sire and Dam have gone 
far in the Show ring, These Puppies have 
Bethcairn Kennels been raised properly and are in grand 
Miss E. M. Braun shape. Write, phone or call 
Warwick Terrace FRANK B. GERHARDT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. =m 1008 Sth Ave. Altoona, Pa. 


WILSONA KENNEL PUPPY OFFERINGS 
7-Breeds $50.00 each. 


All puppies from outstanding blood lines. 


Imported, Show and Trained dog 
black, fawn and harlequins . 


HNAUZERS, solid black... 
MAN PINSCHERS, red or black and tan 
MEDIUM SCHNAUZERS, steel gray. Full pedi- 
gree and condition guaranteed. 


WILSONA KENNELS, Ben H. Wilson, Owner, Rushville, Ind. 
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House & Garden’s gallery 


The Great Dane 


ust as the descendents of those brave people who came over 
J on the “Mayflower” talk with pride of their forefathers, 
so, too, do breeders and lovers of the Great Dane refer to the 
noble lineage of the Great Dane as passed down to us through 
history and legend. No one knows just where or when the 
breed originated, but some writers have placed his origin thou- 
sands of years back as the stately guardian and companion of 


many ancient rulers. 


Certainly it requires no great stretch of the imagina- 
tion to picture him as such. He is an impressive figure with his 
great size and beautiful powerful body offset by his gracefully 
arched neck and finely chiseled head. He presents a majestic 
appearance that cannot be matched by any other breed of dog. 
He is characteristically reserved and dignified in his attitude 
toward strange adults but he is friendly and indulgent with all 
children. He is the perfect house dog. He is easily house-broken 
and never destroys things about the house. He doesn’t bark 
unless the occasion warrants it, but he is better protection than 
a burglar alarm. 


While it is conceded that the Great Dane was fostered 
and developed to his present stage of perfection in European 
countries, practically all the Great Danes in America today 
are American-bred, This condition has come about primarily 
through the efforts of the Great Dane Club of America which 
has encouraged and helped breeders in their problems for the 
past fifty years. 


This Club was organized in Chicago, May 3, 1889 with 
33 members and was admitted to membership in the American 
Kennel Club, May 23, 1889. It was the fourth breed club to be 
admitted to membership in the American Kennel Club. 


Throughout many years of its existence, the Club has 
protected and advanced the interests of the breed by adopting 
standards for breeders to follow, by endorsing and promoting 
shows in which the Great Dane was exhibited, by keeping its 
members advised of all matters of importance affecting the 
breed, by holding monthly meetings of the Club, etc., etc. The 
Great Dane Club is credited by dog people as being one of 
the most active and progressive dog breed clubs in the world. 
During recent years, the Club has been assisted in its efforts 
by its four subsidiary clubs—the Great Dane Club of Califor- 
nia, the Midwest Great Dane Club, the Great Dane Club of 


What a grand playfellow and pal a Great Dane can 
be. Ch. Duke of Roxdane, best Great Dane at West- 
minster, N. Y., 1940. Owner, Mrs. W. A. Ehmling 
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Mall 


Ft. Wayne, and The Philadelphia Great Dane Club. About 
four hundred breeders and owners form the combined mem. 
bership of these five clubs—a real testimonial to the fine quali- 
ties of this handsome breed. 


The Great Dane's popularity in America is growing 
with astonishing rapidity. People are beginning to recognize 
his many desirable attributes and to realize what a grand play- 
fellow and pal the big fellow can be. They have shaken off the 
fear that his great size first caused them to feel and they now 
accept him for what he is—one of man’s best animal friends, a 
little larger in physique than other dogs but in proportion to 
his size gifted with more than a measure of the most desirable 
qualities of them all. 


As a puppy he is a clumsy, lovable little fellow who 
quickly wins your affection. He will grow to be a large, sturdy 
dog if common sense is used in raising him during his puppy 
days. There is no trick involved—no special procedure to go 
through. He grows faster and larger than other dogs, and 
therefore needs food that is nourishing and rich in the elements 
that build strong bone structure. The amount of food and the 
frequency of feedings may be determined by the puppy's 
growth. A number of excellent, well-balanced commercially 
prepared dog foods are now available at reasonable cost. 
Sunlight and exercise, however, are just as essential to his 
growth as good food. 


The mature dog, despite his great size, is a home dog. 
He does not require a great amount of exercise and a couple 
of long walks each day will suffice. He eats a little more than 
the average dog, but the feeling of security and his unques- 
tioning faith and devotion will more than repay for the little 
additional expense his upkeep entails. 


At birth the Great Dane doesn’t differ greatly in ap- 
pearance from any other dog. He weighs from about one pound 
to a pound and a quarter at birth but grows very rapidly. At 
three months he may reach thirty pounds and by six months 
he will probably double that. The full grown Great Dane will 
weigh anywhere from one hundred and twenty-five pounds to 
one hundred and sixty pounds. To determine his height, he is 
measured from the withers or shoulders to the ground, and, at 
this point, the average full grown Great Dane male will meas- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Great Danes and Percheron horses make life pleas- 
urable for Mrs. C. Osborne White and family at 
Healdsburg, Calif. Danes are perfect house dogs 


GREAT DANES 


Breeders of stock 
from the best blood lines 
in the breed. 


Planetree Kennels, Reg. 


owners 
Mrs. S. D. Wall Miss R. Martin 


5634 Fallbrook Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 


DAYNEMOUTH 
KENNELS 


Fawn and Brindle 
GREAT DANES 


O~<€3 Miles > 


LONGRIDGE ROAD 


Bedford, N. Y. 
<_< 


LONGRIDGE. CONN. 
Tel. STamford 3-5030 


res. 
, intelligent 
companions tor children 


BASQUAERIE KENNELS, Re 
e & Mrs, Francis V. Crane 


wnae. 
Street. Holliston, Mas 
Evenings Holliston 368 


~ Golden Stı 
Day telephone Millis 244 R3 


GREAT PYRENEES 


Grand Seigneur Kennels 
Mrs. B. Faye, owner 
Moores Mills New York 


Home of the world’s most 
beautiful guard and working 
dog. Healthy youngsters avail- 
able. Also Bred Matrons. 


Great Pyrenees and 
Norwegian Elkhounds 


Puppies and grown stock. 


ADD-EN-ON KENNELS Reg. 
Dr. and Mrs. Carl T. Harris 
Pond Rd. Honeoye Falls New York 


I'd feel a lot 
safer ina 
“Buffalo” Portable 
Kennel Yard... 
ibelieve me! 


Strong galvanized copper-bearing diamond 
mesh wire fabric—without bothersome posts— 
with patented fence clips that make setting up 
easy for anybody. Send óc for Booklet 89-F. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc, 475 Terrace, 
Buffalo, N, Y. (Est. 1869 as Scheeler’s Sons.) 


jager and American Champion Abn v. Lindsabuhl 


. Aha v. Lindenbubl. Ch, Helmi Flottenberg. 


Willoughby 
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BRAE TARN 
DANE KENNELS 


Glenville, Conn. 


America's 


Famous 


Dane Kennels 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


_ Ch. Jansen of Brae Tarn 
At Stud? Komet of Brae Tarn 


Correspondence: 
R. P. Stevens, 30 Broad St., N. Y. C. 


ADOW KENNELS — GREAT DANES 


Ch. eye of Adow— 
r 


Box 331, 


Rane 
ealdsburg, Gait, 


GREAT DANE PUPPIES 


Pupples and show prospects of unex- 
celled bloodlines—Fawns and Brindles 
Sire—CHAMPION PASCHA V DRACHEN- 
STEIN OF WALNUT HALL 
Dam—CHAMPION GRETCHEN OF 
DANE-IANA 


MRS. JACK MORGAN 
Austin, Indiana 


GREAT DANES 


Choice pupples, youngsters, and grown 
dogs, usually for sale, Fawn and brin- 
die, Sired by outstanding Ch. Duke of 
Roxdane, Write, phone or call, 


ROXDANE KENNELS 
Mrs. W. A. Ehmiing, owner 
1109 Central “Avenue, Westfield, 


N. 4. 


Great Pyrenees 
and 
St. Bernards 
La Colina Kennels 
Dr. & Mrs. F.W. Seward 
New Hampton 
Orange County 
New York 
‘Telephone Goshen 15 


on ELKHOUNDS 


Strikingly Handsome, 
Gentle & Intelligent 
America's oldest Elk- 
houndestablishment of- 
fors exceptional puppies 
of sturdy build and 
perfect temperament. 


VINDSVAL KENNELS 
BAYARD BOYESEN 
WINCHESTER, N. H. 


ELLENBERT FARM 
KENNELS 


DACHSHUNDE 
AT STUD 

Ch. Feri Flottenberg 

Ch. Helmar Flottenberg 
(Reds) 

Ch. Heini Flottenberg 
Ch. Hanko Flottenberg 
Ch. Heimo Flottenberg 

(Black and Tans) 


Puppies and young dogs 
usually available 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Bertrand 


Owners 


R. F. D. No. 1, Greenwich, Conn. 
Phone: Stamford 4-3475 


DACHSHUNDE 


Puppies usually for sale 
AT sTUD 


Gold Standard v, Teckelhof. Ch. Heinrich of 


LLOUGHBY KENNELS 
Mr. and Mrs, Dan R. Hanna, Jr. 


Chardon Road, Route No, 6, Willoughby, Ohio 


Telephone Willoughby 406 
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BOXERS 


MAZELAINE, 
Home of Int, C 


Uracher-Was 
serfall, andı many 
other famous 
Show-dogs, offers 
choice puppies at 
reasonable prices. Ch. Utz v Dom 


MAZELAINE KENNEL 


Mr, and Mrs, John P. Wagner 
1231 N. Edison St. Milwaukee, Wis 


BOXERS 


rt i 


| House & Garden’ 


gallery 


Tused to feel “down-at-the- 
mouth” sometimes — 'spe- 
cially when my skin itched 


| The Great Dane (continued ) 


ure from 32 inches to 36 inches. The female is about two inches 


ost \om | 


from old hair. But that was OF QUALITY 
before the folks bought m T tow ws puppies shorter. The “Standards” provide that the male must be at 
clever Trimming Chart anı Mua 7 


Duplex Dog Dresser. Now least 30 inches high and the female 28 inches. 


they groom me regularly. 
And plucking and trimming 
does for me just what a 
smart new outfit does for 
the Mrs. My whole outlook 
on life is brighter. Just say 
Duplex and watch me wag 
my tail, That's gratitude. 


Duplex Dresser, $1.00. 
Extra blades, 5 for 50c. 
Charts, 25c. Mention 
breed. If Dealer can’t 
supply order direct. 
Money back guarantee. 


REXOB KENNELS 
Mr. & Mrs. Alfred E. 
Cousins 
331 _Vreedenburg Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Tel. Beverly 9029 


There are five different color types: The Brindle has a 
base color ranging from light golden yellow to deep golden 
yellow and is brindled with strong black cross stripes; the 
| Fawn has a solid light golden yellow color up to a deep golden 
yellow. The deep golden yellow is preferred and a black mask 
and nails are desirable; the Black should be pure glossy black 
although a white mark on the chest or paw is permitted; the 
Miss M. McCreery Blue must be a pure steel blue; the Harlequin Dane has a pure 
ee ee | white base color with black spots well distributed over the 


DOG SHOW—SARATOGA, N. Y. | entire body excepting that a pure white neck is preferred. 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 18TH 

Spend a delightful day—Show Your Dog 
ALL BREED DOG SHOW 


WILDWOOD KENNEL CLUB 


McGregor Golf Club, Rt. 9, Saratoga Springs 
ENTRY BLANKS—PARTICULARS 


Mrs. Brenton Taylor, Secretary. Middle Grove, N. Y. 
NO-CHOKE HARNESS 


This beautiful harness made 
to order for your dog. 
Genuine Leather. Red, Black, 


Green or Tan. Chrome 


STANDARD 
POODLES 


Lowmont Kennels 
Greenwich, Conn. 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZORCO., Mystic, Conn. 
It's a quality blade—if Durham made 


A LONG LIFE AND A HEALTHY 
ONE INA 2 


HODGSON | 
KENNEL | 


| The Great Dane’s head is its most impressive feature. 
It is long and narrow but not pointed—it is finely chiseled 
and symbolical of intelligence, dignity and strength of char- 
acter. His neck is long, muscular, well arched and slightly 
tapered from head to chest. With his beautifully developed 
symmetrical physique, his noble, dignified appearance and his 
friendly characteristics, the Great Dane will make any home 
a happier one. If the prospective Great Dane owner is inter- 


e Set It up yourself] 2ft. x21 ft. . . $18.00 X Buckles. Easy to adjust. ested in a dog for exhibition purposes he should get the advice 
Delivered in woll- 2) ft. x4ft. . . 20,00 DON'T CHOKE YOUR DOG 5 5 
made sections of red 3/2 ft.xSft. .. 27.50 


Choking causes goitre, 
coughing, heart 
strain. 


Harness......$4.75 
Matching am 


codar—weather- 
proof and vermin- 
proof. Prices from 
$16. All sizes for all 
breeds. 

Order now, or 
write for free Cata- 
log KG-8, 


E. F. HODGSON CO. si 
1108 Commonwealth DOG BEDS 


Ave., Boston. 730 48in.x24In.. . $ 6.50 
Fifth Ave., at 57th 24 in. x 30 in. 10.00 


girth. Color 
harness desired. 
Send check or 
money order to 
EDGAR BLOOM Co. 
Tiffin, Ohio 


St., New York, 30 in. x42in.. + 15.00 


Mix this scientific new yeast 
supplement with dally ration 


(Not a medicine, ) 


For setter SEND $1 ix 
CONDITIONING 7-3 wka. for lange dor 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


WILLIAMS MFG. CO., 437 FrontSt., Quincy, Il. 


AEs vss 


‘Why pay fancy prices for saddlery? 
Write for free catalog that has 


g eal money for thousands of en. A 5 z 
“id Contains over 40" bargains ing A Great Dane is gentle with a child, 
1 ddlery. I ship saddlery on ap r 
EA Wis today yet has the size and strength neces- 
Bi! oy joe Wiesenfeld Co.. Dept. 6 ? y g 
TOE eee se Mt sary for an effective guard. An excellent 


brindle imported by Wilsona Kennels 


AMAZING NEW WAY to make dog 
washing easier . . . kill fleas, banish 
doggy odors, tone your dog’s skin and 
coat, Just add a little Dixie Dog Dyp to 
the bath. This fragrant pine oil dip kills 
fleas, deodorizes, cleanses. Leading ken- 
nel men endorse it. Order today. Pints, 
$1, gallons, $2.50, sent post- 


Division of the Glidden Company 


DIVISION E FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


Quick Relief 


FROM 


Summer Eczema 


GEORGIA PINE TURPENTINE m: | 


UNUSUAL? so is 
 CINAGRO 


o € 
a solution "of “HILO MIP, 
Wus applied to the sores for quick relief. ‘The 
picture shows him six weeks later—fuliy recovered. 
Write for free pamphlet | 
containing many photo- | ERA 
graphs of actual cases y r 


and complete information | | Dog-Tex is the ori-) 
bout the HILO method | | ginal proven dog` e 
correcting Summer || stain eradicator. * 
nema, Ends all embar- 
PRICES rassing odors! 
ox. bottle | | Prevents rotting 
itso; || gpd leaching! 
n our dog never 
HILO OINTMENT: 1 oz. had a better 
25e; 3 oz, 50e; 1502. $1.50. friend, 
At pet, dept. and seed If your dealer can- 
stores or write not supply you, 
THE HILO COMPANY |} Write direct. 
Springdale, Conn. Dept. H-8 


H abe runar 
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Don’t Spay and peed Your Female Puppy 
—Use 


CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females are in Season. 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before 
mating. Satisfaction ney refunded, No red 
tape. Ask your deuler, nd $1.00 for bottle, 
postpaid. 


PIERPONT PRODUCTS CO., Dept. J 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 


This ORGANIC Worm Compound Is 
Non-Sickening * No Starving Necessary 
Be kind to your pet! Don't starve and sicken 
with ordinary worm compounds. Use CINAGRO 
CONSOLIDATED a to worm, tonic and condition dogs, cats, other | 
CHEMICAL WORKS t f | pets. Try a can—lasts about six months in | 
1713 S. Halsted St. i! g average cases. 50c postpaid. Dept. HGT. 


SPECIFIC QUESTIONS 
ON DOG SUBJECTS 


will gladly be answered by 
The Dog Mart of House & Garden 


Dept. G, Chicago, MI. 


HOEGGER LABORATOR 
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of pure bred dogs 


and assistance of an experienced owner or breeder in making 
as the Great Dane Club of America has estab- 
lished some very ri 


his selection, 


d standards with which a show dog must 
comply in order to enter competition. 


The first and most important matter for the prospective 
owner to determine is that the Great Dane dealer with whom 


he is negotiating is a recognized, responsible breeder or dealer 
Membership in the Great Dane Club of America is the best 


evidence that a breeder or dealer can offer as to this fact. 


If a dog is wanted for a pal and protection, the pro- 
spective owner should select the dog himself. He doesn’t have 
to know anything about standards—let him select his dog for 
any reason that appeals to him. It might be because of the 
cute way the dog cocked his head, it might be because of the 
way he offered his paw, or any one of a dozen pleasant man- | 
nerisms. The reason doesn’t matter. The main point is that the 


dog was selected for some particular reason that appealed to 
the master and he will be liked just so much more because of 


HIGH- STRUNG DOGS OFTEN 
SUFFER FROM 
VITAMIN B, DEFICIENCY 


Find 


it, and the master’s faith will never be destroyed by his newly 
acquired friend, the Great Dane. i | 

CHarres W. PRESIDENT 

The Great Dane Club of America, Inc. 


CALDWELL, 


Veterinary Scient 


@ Don’t blame your dog if he’s often, running, howling con- 


easily upset and constantly “on 
edge.” According to recent find- 
ings of veterinarians, dogs can be 
nervously upset in many ways, 
when sufficient vitamin B; is lack- 


vulsions. In fact, some authorities 
say this vitamin Bı deficiency 
develops into conditions so 
serious they take the lives of 
over 100,000 dogs a year. For- 


ing in their diets. Some advanced 
symptoms are jittery nerves, ex- 
treme timidity, desire to run and 
hide—eating decayed matter—and 


tunately there is an easy way to 
be sure your dog gets all the 
vitamin B; he needs for good, 
sound nerves, 


GET KEN-L-RATION’S EXTRA VITAMIN B, PROTECTION 
ea FOR YOUR DOG 
Plus 6 Other Vitamins 


You know your dog gets plenty of vita- 
min Bı when you feed him Ken-L-Ration. 
Both laboratory and feeding tests show it 
contains more than twice a normal dog's 
daily needs—helping you keep his nerves 
on the safe side! Besides, Ken-L-Ration 
is rich in all six other vitamins 
necessary for sturdy bones, resist- 
> ance to disease—and all-around 

ha good health! No wonder 
so many dog owners are 
turning to Ken-L-Ration. 


Best in show at Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Ch. Brenda of Brae Tarn, with her own- 
ers, the misses Ruth Martin and Su- 
zanne Wall; judge, Mrs. O. Mathis 


KEEP AWAY 


I’m Chaperoned 


Too! 


Has Bonus of Lean, Fresh Meat, 


Don’t confuse Ken-L-Ration with cheap dog foods made 
solely of by-products and scraps. Ken-L-Ration contains 
plenty of good, lean muscle meat. Made by dog food 
specialists exclusively devoted to the safe, scientific feeding 
of your dog. Yet Ken-L-Ration is inexpensive! Start feeding 
your dog Ken-L-Ration now—see how amazingly he thrives! 


— 
Protect evergreens, shrubs, flowers with 
Liquid Chaperone—wonderful new dog 
repellent t ts two to three weeks 
because it wo dissolve in rain. Send|__ 
no money, Order Liquid Chaperone, full | Use Nema Capsules to ramors 
12-oz. economy size, only $1 plus postage | arge Foundworms and hook- 
C. O. D. Or send $1 and we pay post r 7 


* | Send for free Nema booklet No. 652 
Sudbury Laboratory, P, O. Box 235, So, | Writeto Animal Industry Dept , DeskN-17-2 
Sudbu 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
P. S.T 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


KEN-LRATION 


The Food of Champions 
Powder Chaperone, also $1. 
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wt Free Booklet 


é AUGUST, 1940 


Vogue is the only fashion magazine pub- 
lished twice every month. Watch for 
the August Ist “Autumn Fashion Fore- 


cast” issue è on sale July 25th e 35e 


VOGUE, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


I enclose $5 for a year of Vogue (24 issues) 


NAME 


STREET. 


ary STATE 


G-8-40 


A subscription to VO oll e 


is a SMART economy 


N. woman, anywhere, has any margin for 
error in the purchase of her clothes. But 
thousands of women are constantly making 
wardrobe errors. In defense of their mis- 
takes, you hear them say, “If I had So-and- 
So’s money, I'd look like a million, too”. A 
lame excuse, really. 


When you see a woman well-dressed, year in, 
year out, you may be sure it’s not happen- 
stance, or because she spends a fortune on 
her clothes. She knows what constitutes good 
cut. She’s learned that a bad cut is never a 
short cut to economy. She knows that a “bar- 
gain” (which doesn’t go with anything else ) 
is a useless extravagance. In short, she has a 
philosophy about clothes. 


a clothes 


That’s what you get from Vogue 
philosophy based on years spent in selecting 
fashions for American women. 


Twice each month, Vogue’s Editors bring you 
their choice of the new fashions from shops 
all over the country. They tell you how to 
know the lines, the colours, the fabrics, the 
accessories that will have a long fashion life. 
They show you a hundred little money-sav- 
ing manceuvres proving that taste can do the 
work of dollars. 


But Vogue is more than an expert wardrobe 
guide—for fashion is not just a matter of 
clothes. There are fashions in living, in think- 
ing, in travel, in entertaining. As leading 
fashion authority, Vogue turns its spotlight 
on places and people, pictures and plays, on 
all the activities of this modern world. 


Make this season memorable for no mistakes. 
Subscribe now for an exciting year of Vogue. 
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STOLLER 


Anove: The fireplace in the living room is the center of a 


large alcove which shares in the spaciousness of the whole 


room, yet has a certain comfortable and inviting intimacy 


Ricut: The dining room has one wall composed almost entirely 
of a single sheet of plate glass which leads the eye to a colorful 
border of plants, and thence to the lawn and woods beyond 


Asove: From the East, the dominant note is the very effective 
window of the dining room which is actually a glass wall (see 
picture below). Notice also the way in which the overhang of 
the roof shades the large living room window which is on the 
south side of the house overlooking the terrace. This effect 
is the result of careful calculation of the path taken by the sun 


4 BARBARA ROGERS TICHY, owner; S 


LESTER C. TICHY, arcerrecr 


DINING RM 
12X14 


BED RM 
10X 11 


LIVING RM. 
204x22 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 


Waus: Clapboard 

Insutation: Walls and ceiling 

Roor: Wood shingle 

Winpows: Metal casements 

Heatne: Gas; Winter air-conditioning 


Wars: OF white 
Roor: Dark red 
Trim: Gray 
Buwos: None 


This picture of the living room, taken from the door next the 
fireplace, gives some idea of the spaciousness of this room, 
unusual in a small home. The central section of the window is 


AMFORD, CONN. 


OLDING to no traditional style, yet containing none of the 

clichés of self-conscious “modernism”, this home is designed 
to give the owners the space they require, arranged in an orderly 
and convenient plan, and to lend itself as completely as possible 
to contemporary country life. The architect appears also to have 
been successful in achieving a very considerable amount of usable 
space within the confines of quite a small house. Allowance has 
been made for adequate storage space within the house itself; the 


cellar was eliminated to reduce cost. 


The owner’s desire that the house and its immediate sur- 
roundings be interwoven as much as possible pointed to the de- 
sirability ef a one-story house. About 2,100 sq. ft.; cost $10,000. 


a solid sheet of plate glass with metal casements flanking it. 
The draperies, extending from ceiling to floor, pull across this 


entire wall from either side, running on a concealed trolley 


ic detail distinguishes this attractive 


ODIFIED class 
home, which is built of pre-cast, cement-cinder 
block. This material, handled with obvious recognition 
of its inherent possibilities, provides masonry walls 
which are crisp in line and interesting in texture. The 
design is distinguished by the simplicity, refinement and 


good proportion of its details. 


The plan has been kept as compact as possible in 
order to meet the conditions imposed by a small lot. 
The alcove off the living room is at present used as a 
dining space, but the first-floor bedroom could be con- 
verted into a dining room if desired. The present bath 
would then become a pantry with a door into the kitch- 
en. The building was completed in 1937 at a cost of 
about $8,500 for approximately 1,500 square feet. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Waus: Cinder block Watts: White 
InsuLation: Walls and 2nd fl. ceilings Roor: Dark brown 
Roor: Wood shingles Trim: White 
Winvows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: Green 


Hearing: Oil, Winter air conditioning 


MRS. FREDERICK G. SIKES, owner; PRINCETON, N. J. 
KENNETH KASSLER, arcurrecr 


LIVING RM 
13X24% 


BED RM 
DERN 


SECOND FLOOR 


AUTUMN COLOR SCHEMES 
In the Second Section of our September 


issue, we are bringing you new color 
schemes and new merchandise for Fall 


WILOMAN 


™ MR. CHARLES H. GORDON, owner: SEATTLE, WASH. 
) WILLIAM J. BAIN, arcurrecr 


A NARROW lot, 50 x 120 feet, sloping down to a lake, 
L A suggested that a long, narrow house would be best 
adapted to the site. This basic pattern also allowed the 
architect to give every room the benefit of an attractive 


view. Notice, on the plan, how this idea has been car- 


| 
DEN | . ried out. The garage occupies the only unfavored ex- 
4X13 = 

— posure, while ev ery other part of the house has large 


windows which take excellent advantage of the location 


GARAGE 


and afford an abundance of light and ventilation. 
DINING RM 
13X15 


LIVING RM | The style of the house is interesting in that it has 
16x22 ns: ear : s 
A a distinctly Colonial flavor yet is actually designed 


quite freely, without concern for precedent. Unques- 


tionably this freedom has resulted in a better solution. 
sone a E E E This home contains 2266 square feet and cost $8,810, 


or $3.88 per square foot. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Waus: Wood and brick Waus: Off white 
Insutation: Ceilings RooF; Natural 
Roor: Wood shakes Trim: Off white 
Winoows: Wood casement Bunos: None 


Hearne: Oil; Winter air conditioning 


SMOOTH WOOD PANELS MAKE A REAL 20TH CENTURY LIVING ROOM 


TALL WINDOWS AND GLEAMING LINOLEUM FLOORS CHASE DIRT, STUFFINESS 


RODNEY MCCAY MORGAN 


MR. SAUL POLIAK, owner; WEST REDDING, CONN. 


4 OSCAR FISHER, DESIGNER 


T= house is built of plywood. The sheets used on 
the exterior are waterproof, bonded with synthetic 
resin; those on the interior are in some rooms faced 
with fine veneers (cf. article on plywood in our April, 
1939 issue). Construction with these large sheets of 
material makes for a saving in labor costs, and the 
elimination of wet plaster keeps the house dry. 


On the cold north side there is a stone wall, 


pierced by a picture window with fixed sash framing a 
pleasant river view. There is also a small porch for a 
cool retreat on hot days. The main bedrooms have east 
windows to catch the morning sun; and the living room 
opens out with tall French doors and windows to a ter- 
race on the south. The house was completed in August, 
1939; 1251 sq. ft.; cost $7,100 ($4.44 per sq. ft.). 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Wauts: Plywood Was: White 
Insutation: Ceilings Roor: Gray 

Roor: Composition shingles Trim: White 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: None 


Heanne: Oil; year-round air conditioning 


DINING 


BED RM 
9%X II 
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T site of this 
is surrounded 


MR. HILARY BELLOC, owner; DE SILVA ISLAND. CAL. 
e MARIO CORBETT, arcmrecr 


house, on the edge of the sand dunes, 


»y bushes high enough to cut off the 


view from a downstairs room. So the architect lifted the 


whole house up on 


storeroom for boat 


Moreover t 
along one side of 
car shelter below, 
All the 


toward the sea: on 


necessary, 


bathroom give on 


rear. The living roc 


a high basement, which is a useful 


s and tackle. 


ie deck, which extends all the way 
the house, doubles as the roof of a 
which makes an actual garage un- 


principal rooms in the house open 


y the entrance, service quarters and 
to the heavily wooded land at the 


əm window wall is of folding French 


doors which can be moved back to open up completely 


one side of the room, thus making the deck part of the 


living space. Completed 1938; 970 sq. ft.; cost $4,600. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 


Wauts: Flush wood siding 
Insutation: Walls and ceilings 


Waus: Gray white 
Roor: Black 
Trim: White 
Bunos: None 


Roor: Built-up composition 
Winoows: Wood casements 
Heatine: Oil; warm air 


THE GARAGE WING PROJECTS TO FORM A SHELTERED TERRACE. WHEN VINES COVER THE PERGOLA, THE TERRACE WILL BE IN COOL SHADE DURING SUMMER 


2111 ee 
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MORGAN 


è ECONOMY PLANNERS, INC., owners; HARMON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
EVANS, MOORE & WOODBRIDGE, arcurrecrs 


A LL homebuilders must concern themselves with re- 
ok, 


sale values; here is a reminder that to be comfort- 


able and efficient a plan need not usually be given such 


PORCH 


a specialized personality as to appeal only to the family 


who built the house. For this house has been built to 
GARAGE 


BED RM 


sell; it is well built, but the price has been kept entic- 
9AX 11% 


ingly low. And its plan is flexible enough to fit the needs 


of a multitude of different families. 


PERGOLA 


finished, so that two more rooms could be added quite . . . 


Notice that the second floor has here been left un- 


LIVING RM 
12%X15% 


BED RM 


cheaply. That line of closets between the two bedrooms TeX 11% 


gives sound insulation as well as storage space. Notice 
the little front hall, which avoids a front door opening 
339 


directly into the living room. Completed in 1940; 1338 
sq. ft.; cost $5,000 ($3.75 per sq. ft.). 


o 10 the} 20 
CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME SCALE IN FT 
Wats: Clapboard and flush siding Wats: Warm gray 
Insutarion: Walls and roof Roor: Brown-gray 
Roor: Wood shingles Trim: White 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: None 


Hearne: Oil; Winter air conditioning 


™ MR. HARRY H. BROWN, owner: 
BERTRAM A. WEBER, arcmrecr 


SCALEIN FT cmc 


THE BEAUTIFUL OHIO 
Don't miss the feature in our 


September First Section on the 
fine old homes along the Ohio 


MEORICH-RLESSIN: 


BARRINGTON, ILLINOIS 


A “SIMPLE American country house” is the way the 
+ architect describes this attractive small home, and 
there can hardly be a more apt description. The design 
has a certain quality which would be recognized as 
home-like by most Americans. It is simple, has some- 


thing of the heritage of our early architecture in its lines. 


The plan, likewise typically American, is ar- 
ranged to function according to contemporary needs, 
and leans toward no precedent whatever. Highlights of 
the plan are the open wall between living and dining 
rooms and the screened porch which is also useful for 
Summer dining. This porch also serves as a covered 
way between the garage and the house and as an en- 
trance to the kitchen. The cost of this home, com- 
pleted in 1939, was under $10,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Waus: Shingle Watts: Gray 
INsucation: Walls and ceilings Roor: Weathered gray 
Roor: Wood shingle Trim: White 

Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: Dark green 


Heatine: Oil; Winter air conditioning 


wa 


WARREN O. BROWN, owner; SHERIDAN HEIGHTS, WASH. 
J. LISTER HOLMES, arcurrecr 


WIDE WINDOWS AND A DECK FACE THE SUNNY SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


Baie | 
AB! 


THE DINING ROOM IS A LARGE ALCOVE OFF THE LIVING ROOM 


ia many contemporary homes which are designed 
without specific reference to any architectural style, 
the house shown here derives its plan and its form di- 
rectly from the attainment of certain objectives set by 


the client, the climate and the site. 


The client required a house suitable to and char- 
acteristic of the Puget Sound country. Elements to be 
considered were the materials at hand, influences of en- 
vironment, and climatic conditions. The choice of wood 
as the structural material was natural enough in the 
great timber country of the Northwest. The site, a fairly 
spacious one, has the sun exposure towards the rear; 
hence the orientation of the major rooms that way. 
There is, however, a view towards the front and this 
suggested the large bay in the living room. Cost $7,195, 


or $3.20 per sq. ft. for 2,207 sq. ft. 


COLOR SCHEME 


Waits: Bleached wood 


CONSTRUCTION DATA 


Wauts: Flush boarding 


INSULATION: None Roor: Natural 
Roop: Hand-split shakes Trims: Gray-white 
Winvows: Wood casements Bunos: None 


Heatinc: Oil, Winter air-conditioning 


DINING RM 
9x1 


GARAGE 


LIVING. RM 
15X23 


FIRST FLOOR 


o 5 D 6 2 


SCALE IN FT ammm 


MR. DWIGHT H. THOMAS, owner: N. ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
0 ROYAL BARRY WILLS, arcarrecr 


q\acep with the necessity for adapting his plan to a 
long, narrow lot, Mr. Wills selected a familiar New 
England prototype which is admirably accommodated 
to this condition. Note, however, that although the ex- 
terior aspect retains all the simple charm of the old 
homesteads, the plan has been entirely revamped to fit 


the house for modern living. 


Thus the characteristic large chimney, in the cen- 
ter of the house, remains, but part of its apparent bulk 
is utilized for a coat closet. The present maid’s room 
would probably have been a woodshed, in the old days; 
and certainly the garage would have been a barn. As 
planned, there is an easy and convenient relationship 
between the various rooms and utilities. Cost about 


$10,000; area 2,759 sq. ft. 

CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Wats: Clapboard Waus: White 
Insutation: Walls and ceilings Roor: Natural 
Roor: Shingles Trim: White 
Winoows: Wood, double hung Bunos: Dark green 


Heating: Oil, steam 


BED RM 


104X12% 


SECOND FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR 


o.s © w 2 
SCALE IN FT ammam oe 


HASKRLL 


DETAILS OF THE INTERIOR ARE CARRIED OUT IN THE BEST NEW ENGLAND TRADITION 


THE REAR WING ARTFULLY CONCEALS A TWO-CAR GARAGE 


THE LIVING ROOM IS COOL, COMFORTABLE AND INFORMAL 


WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, arcarrecr 


THE PORCH, HALF GLAZED. 


, HALF SCREENED, IS 43 FEET IN LENGTH 


Il) MR. JERD SULLIVAN, owner; SARATOGA, CAL. 


lew house shown here is intended for Summer and 
weekend occupancy only and has a most interesting 
and original plan. Its outstanding feature is the unusu- 
ally large porch, which measures 18 by 43 feet. The 
dual exposure of the porch was made mandatory by 
magnificent views in two directions. The wind is from 
the north, therefore the northern wall of the porch is of 


glass, while the southern exposure is screened. 


The porch connects the two other main sections 
of the house—the living and service area and the bed- 
rooms, It also functions admirably as a compromise be- 
tween the free but uncomfortable outdoors and the luxu- 
rious but confining indoors. The living room is heated 
by the fireplace, the bedrooms by electric heaters. The 
area is 2,605 sq. ft.; the cost was less than $10,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Waits: Bevel siding Waus: Oiled redwood 
INsutation: Ceilings Roor: Natural 

Roor: Shingle Trim: White 

Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: None 


Heating: None 


PORCH 
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MAIN FLOOR 


LOWER FLOOR 


MR. JOHN S. McKENZIE, owner; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
J. LINERD CONARROE, arcurrecr 


SECOND FLOOR 


rP ue Monterey style, originating in the West, has so 

far been more commonly used there than in the East. 
This house, however, serves as a most conclusive demon- 
stration that this style 


may be just as appropriately 


adapted to a less mild climate. 


The rectangular shape of the house makes it 


economical to construct, and gives opportunity for a 


carefully arranged, straightforward plan. The balcony 


provides a more striking view of the countryside than 


could be obtained from ground level. and also serves to 


shelter the front door and living room window from 


rain and Summer sun. Notice the two-wall plan of the 
kitchen, especially convenient for those who do not 
employ a maid. There is a large game room in the base- 
ment. Completed 1938; 3125 sq. ft.; cost about $9,500. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 


FALL PLANTING (Cont'd) 

We continue our series of authoritative 
Fall gardening articles with ten more 
pages in our September First Section 


Wauts: Brick 


INsutation: Walls and 2nd fl. ceilings 


Roor: Wood shingles 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung 


Waris: White 
Roor: Brown 
Trim: White 
Bunos: Blue 


Heatine: Oil; Winter air conditioning 
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19 MR. CARL P. MANN, owner; SEATTLE, WASH. 
EDWIN J. IVEY, arcurrecr 


NLY in its fagade does this house make obeisance 
bape : i i £ BED RM 

to New England Colonial traditions. On account of 12 X17% 10%X I5%e 
the central entrance which this entails, the plan in- 
evitably becomes related to the conventional central hall 
aei : z BED RM 
type. But in this particular case the architect has made == MA 
some careful rearrangement of this pattern to make 


it conform to modern living needs, while retaining the 


decorative entrance so typical of New England. 


The most fundamental change, however. is the 
removal of the living and dining rooms to the rear. The 


front of the house, which automobile traffic has made 


DINING RM 
12 X 16 


the less desirable half, is given over to the kitchen and 


LIVING RM 
ISAX25% 


study, with the rear entrance moved up to the side of 
the house. There is a de 
this side. Cost $8,000 ($5.50 per sq. ft.). 


tached garage at the rear on 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME STUDY 
104X10% r4 
Watts: Brick veneer, clapboard Wars: White 
Insutation: None Roor: Green 
RooF: Wood shingles Trim: White FIRST FLOOR 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: Green 
io 15 20 


Heatinc: Gas; Winter air conditioning SCALIA Smet nem eee 


™ MR. PHILIP A. SALMON, owner: 
¢ DAVID LUDLOW, arcarecr 


| SECOND FLOOR 


| DINING RM. 


FUTURE 
MAID'S RM 


FIRST FLOOR 


FUTURE 
PORCH 


LIVING RM. 
15X21 
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SCALE IN FT een 
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SHORT HILLS, N. J. 


T designing a house to be placed on a steep hill it is 
common practice to have an extra story on the 
downhill side. But where the site slopes less steeply it 
is usually more economical to make only half a story 
difference in height between the upper and the lower 
halves of the house. Here the living room is on a level 
half way between the second floor bedrooms and the 


dining room, kitchen and garage on the first floor. 


Another useful idea is the provision made for 


adding an extra wing to contain a maid’s room and a 


guest room; and a porch in the ell between this new 
wing and the living room. Notice the extensive and 
easily accessible storage space in the attic above the 
living room. Completed in November, 1939; 2491 sq. 
ft.; cost approximately $9,500. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Watts: Wood shingles Wats: Weathered gray 
INsuLation: Walls and 2nd fl. ceilings Roor: Dark brown 

Roor: Wood shingles Trim: White 

Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: Dark green 


Hearne: Gas; Winter air conditioning 


l4 


, MODERN material, cinder concrete block, has here 


IX | 


GILES SMITH, arcurrecr 


an used in a traditional architectural form, 


an. Even the corner quoins, originally a well 
justified stone form, are reproduced in this new material, 


just as they were reproduced in wood 150 years ago. 


The solid wall construction extends throughout 
the house. for the interior walls and floors are also of 
concrete. Precast joists and floor slabs provide a firm 
and quickly assembled platform which is highly fire- 
resistant. The plan is compact enough, although some 
home-owners might consider one bathroom insufficient 
to serve three bedrooms. But remember that this makes 
for a most important saving in cost, and there is room 


for another bathroom to be added later, The house con- 


tains 2738 sq. ft.: cost $8.570 ($2.90 per sq. ft.). 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Watts: Cinder concrete block Watts: Cream 
INsucation: 2nd fl. ceilings Roor: Black 

Roor: Composition shingles Trim: White 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: Green 


Heatinc: Gas; Winter air conditioning 


MR. HENRY I. HARRIMAN, owner; 


NEWTON, MASS. 


FIRST FLOOR 


NATURE PROVIDES THE MURAL; THE PICTURE WINDOW FRAMES IT 


LuckMaus 


THERE IS PLENTY OF LIGHT IN THE WELL-DESIGNED KITCHEN 


w MR. PHILIP GILL, owner; GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 


) RICHARD J. NEUTRA, arcarrecr 


5] BED RM 


BED RM pO 12X12 


LIVING RM. 
13X21% 


DINING 
GARAGE 


o 0 5 20 
SCALE IN FT ammm 


16 PAGES IN FULL COLOR 
New and exclusive Fall decorating 


features will be presented in full 


color in our September Second Section 


T= house stands on the top of a rocky hill in moun- 
tainous country. The views are superb in all direc- 
tions. So it was decided to have walls of glass on all 
sides except the north, where the solid walls of the 


garage protect the house from cold winds. 


The plan was devised to fit a quite small area 
of comparatively level ground. The house has no cellar; 
it stands on a reinforced concrete slab. The rooms 
have been carefully oriented to give the bedrooms an 
eastern exposure, which catches the morning sun. The 
living-dining room juts out toward the south. All the 
window walls are protected from the sun by a wide roof 
overhang, and the amount and direction of light ad- 
mitted may be controlled by curtains within the house. 
Completed 1939; 1426 sq. ft.; cost $4,800. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 


Wats: Wood siding Watts: Red brown 
Insutation: None Roor: Black 

Roor: Built-up composition Trim: Aluminum 
Winvows: Metal casements Bunps: None 


Heatinc: Gas; wall and portable units 


PERCHED ON A HILLTOP, EVERY ROOM HAS A MAGNIFICENT VIEW 


JOTTSGHO 


MR. BERTRAM F. WILLCOX, owner; POUNDRIDGE, N. Y. 
| MOORE & HUTCHINS, arcarrects 


ERE is a grand house for Spring and Fall, or even 
for occasional Winter weekends. It strings out 
along the top of a hill thick with woods. At first floor 
level the view is cut into by trees, but climb to the 
shade deck above the living room and you have a 


grandstand view of the countryside. 


The house is normally empty during the Winter 
and Summer, so for economy’s sake the walls have been 


made only one layer thick, the “skeleton” of the house 
being covered only on the outside (see opposite page). 


For cold snaps there is a first floor heating plant which 


will warm the house through at the turn of a switch. 


As the house is built on ledge rock a cellar would have 
been an unnecessary expense. Completed in 1939; 1865 
sq. ft.; cost about $8,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 

FIRST FLOOR 
Watts: Bevelled siding Watts: White 
Insutation: All roofs Roof: Black o 5 © 4% 20 
Roor: Composition Trim: Gray i 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: None 


Heatine: Oil; forced warm air 
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Above the second floor deck the roof, its leading ¢ raised toward room fireplace to the front hall the windows are set 
the view, its underside painted does not spread full width, so i J l above a line of bookcases. In this way they provide 


that here you can always take your choice of sun or shade for lazing light and ventilation, but visitors are unable to see t into the room 


> living room, In the b ound, next to the kitchen door, is the 
dining alcove. The window at the left does not open; > plate 


l wood sheathing as a covering for the house skeleton 


glass re 


The first floor bedroom. To maintain the rhythm of solids and 
voids, the architects arranged the rafters to coincide with the 
studs. The sheathing is Douglas fir, to match the other woodwork 


THE INTERIORS OF MR. WILLCOX’S HOUSE 


The living room fireplace is notable for its two sidepieces, each a 
single stone, both brought from an old Connecticut farmhouse. By the 


ARE CAREFULLY INFORMAL 


n sofa beyond is the door leading to the large sereened porch 


T His is an adaptation of that Cape Cod Colonial tradi- 
tion which forms such a characteristic part of the 
New England scene. But the regular four-square plan 
of the original, with the occasional quite symmetrical 
wing added at one end, has been altered to allow for 


a more workable modern plan. 


Good points in the plan: the little study tucked in 
at the back of the chimney (a study is no less useful for 
being small), the two-wall pantry forming a buffer be- 
tween living room and kitchen, and the small vestibule 
just inside the back door. The hall space both upstairs 


and down is reduced to a minimum, but there is still 


room enough to avoid that cramped feeling which is all 
too common in small houses. With a usable floor area of 
1630 sq. ft., the house cost approximately $10,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Watts: Clapboard Waus: White 
Insutation: Walls and roof Roor: Black 

Roor: Slate Trim: White 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: Green 


Heatine: Oil; vapor 


DR. REGINALD SOUTHWICK, owner; BROOKLINE, MASS. 
LELAND & LARSEN, arcarrects 


STORAGE 


SECOND FLOOR 


| Livinc RM 
16X25 


FIRST FLOOR 


TYNER & MURPHY 


MR. RUSSELL E. DEVERELL, owner; JOHNSON CO., KANSAS 
EDWARD W. TANNER & ASSOCIATES, arcurrecrs 


LIVING RM 
13x20 


DINING RM 
10X12% 


FIRST FLOOR 


St ee DaS? 


HOLLYWOOD HOSPITALITY 
In the First Sec 


we shall present a 


on the home of a Hollywooe 


BED RM 
13 X13% 


SECOND FLOOR 


H= is the well-tried central hall type plan once 
again; but it has been drastically transformed by 
eliminating most of the normal hall space. There are 
some who might not like the front door opening into 
the living room, but most people would probably prefer 
the more spacious living 


ea thus acquired. 


The added space in the kitchen might be used as 
a breakfast nook, a utility room, a children’s play space. 
or as a maid’s sitting room. The downstairs lavatory is 
well placed for use by the maid or by guests, as circum- 
stances may require. The shape of the two closets at the 
head of the stairs might be questioned on the score of 
accessibility, but it was doubtless felt that two closets 
would be more useful than one large one. Completed 


September, 1939; 2074 sq. ft.; cost $7,200. 
CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Wais: Wood shingles Waris: White 
Insuranion: Walls and 2nd fl. ceilings Roor: Bottle green 
Roor: Wood shingles Trim: White 
Winoows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: Bottle green 


Heatine: Gas; Winter air conditioning 
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NO STREET NOISE IN HERE, ONLY THAT ONE WINDOW SLIT PIERCES THIS FRONT 


AT THE REAR BIG WINDOWS JUT OUT TO CATCH THE BREEZE AND THE VIEW 


LuckHAUS 


THE LIVING ROOM LOOKS BIGGER FOR HAVING CONTINUOUS WINDOWS ON TWO SIDES 


MR. H. G. McINTOSH, owner; LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ey RICHARD J. NEUTRA, arcarrecr 


r I HIs house stands on a lot only 50 ft. wide which 


runs back 147 ft. to the west, in which direction lies 


the best view. And the prevailing breeze (an important 
factor in the design of hot-weather architecture) also 


comes out of the west. 


The architect has therefore stepped the living 
room block back so that it does not blanket the bed- 


rooms. The entrance, service quarters and bathroom are 


kept on the northeast side of the house. Due to the slope 


of the ground, the living quarters are on a higher level 


than the bedrooms, which in turn are on a higher level 


than the garage. The latter doubles as a studio for the 


owner's two sons, so it has been given a row of windows 


along the north side. Later this will serve just as a 


studio and workshop; a new garage will be added to 


the east nearer the street. 


The windows throughout are of a specially de- 


signed frameless type fitting 


directly into the standard 


wood “chassis” of the house. Completed in 1939; 1276 


sq. ft.; cost $4.500 ($3.53 per sq. ft.). 


Hearne: Gas; unit wall heater 
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CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Waus: Wood siding Waus: Red brown 
INsutation: None Roor: Black 

Roor: Built-up composition Trim: Red brown 
Winvows: Wood casements Bunos: None 


MISS MARY BURNHAM, owner; YORKTOWN, N. Y 


ELISABETH COIT, arcarrecr 


To cottage is most carefully designed to fit into 
the side of a certain hill in Westchester County. 
All the rooms are arranged to take full advantage of 
a wide view far to the southwest with the Buttermilk 
Range in the distance. The plan is designed to give 
space for simple entertaining with maximum ease and 
convenience in housekeeping. 


At present the owner, a professional woman, uses 
the house only during the Summer and for weekends in 
Winter. For this reason there is in the attic a large 
closet, lined with galvanized iron, which is most use- 
ful for Winter storage. The present heating system is 
temporary; it is sufficient for Winter weekends, and a 
complete system could easily be put in if Miss Burnham 
should later decide to live here the year “round. 


The interiors are carried out in striking color, In 
the living room, for example, are peach-colored walls 
and a linoleum floor of a dark rose color. The house was 
completed in December, 1939; 1439 sq. ft.; cost $5,000 
($3.47 per sq. ft.). 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
ee 
Watts: Wood shingles Waus: Gray 
INsuLATION: Side walls Roor: Dark gray 
Roor: Wood shingles Tam: Gray 


Winoows: Wood, double-hung, casement | Bunos: Azure 
Heating: Oil; unit heater 


LIVING RM 
13x19 


(J 5 10 i 20 
SCALE IN FT. 


VAN ANDA 
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THE STONE AND WOOD OF THE COTTAGE MEI 


WIDE-OPENING FRENCH DOORS GIVE ON A RAISED TERRACE 


29 


MRS. W. T. PATTEN, owner; VANCOUVER, WASH. 


Am GLENN STANTON, arcarecr 


di is nature of its site has made this a consciously 
- one-sided house. For it is set in a commanding posi 
tion above a broad river frontage on the south, with 


ancient trees for background on the north 


All the living rooms and both the master bed 
rooms face south over the river, the service quarters, 
entrance hall and garage being kept to the less desirable 
northern side of the house. The widely projecting eaves 
are good strategy in face of Winter rains and Summer 
sun. Notice that folding doors allow the screened porch 
to become an integral part of the living-dining area 


ups of floor-to-ceiling windows by 


And notice how g 
their vertical punctuation give a rhythm to the extended 


facade. The house was completed in December, 1939: 


26 sq. ft.; cost under $10,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Wars: Wood shakes Waits: Gray 
Insutation: Ceilings Roof: Gray brown 
Roor: Wood shingles Trim: White 
Winvows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: None 


Hearne: Oil; Winter air conditioning 
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LEPPERT 


MR. WILLIAM M. STRONG, owner: SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


BENSON ESCHENBACH, arcurrecr 


BOILER 
RM 


LIVING RM. 
154X18% 


Surry 


Ò 


o 
SCALE IN FT. 


pes in a house, like personality in an individual, 
is intangible, hard to define, but instantly recog- 
nizable. Perhaps this little home owes some of its charm 
to its home-like simplicity and its fidelity to the spirit 
characteristic of early American homes. 


The excellent plan is clearly indicative, of two 
important facts which have a bearing on the design of 
any home: first, the owners knew what they wanted, 
they had specific requirements; second, the architect 
was sympathetic to their ideas and able to organize 
them into a very livable and yet efficient plan. There is 
no cellar, and the air conditioner is located next the 
chimney with access from the porch. The house was 
completed in September and is 2,150 square feet in area. 
The cost was about $9,500, or $4.40 per square foot. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 


Watts: Shingles and stone Waus: White 
INSULATION: In ceiling Roor: Black 
Roor: Slate Trim: White 


Winnows: Wood casement and d.h. Bunos: Blue-gray 


Heatinc: Oil; Winter air conditioning 
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)™ MRS. EVA GILDEA, owner; OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
a ) QUIN HILL, pesicner 


M°: people who are building houses today do not 
| 


know exactly how they will want to be living 
fifteen years from now, or even if they will want to be 
living in the same place. Most of them like to entertain 
quite large groups occasionally, but do not want a house 
which will be too large on all but one or two occasions. 
The answer to all this is, of course, the open plan. 


Each section of the living area is complete in it- 
self, and not so large as to lose intimacy. They are 
divided from each other not by fixed partitions but by 
the shape of the plan, so they may immediately be used 
as a single large room of irregular shape. In one re- 
spect at least this house falls short of the ideal: the 
location of the fireplace is such that it does not in- 
evitably become a group center. And there are many 
who would object to the front door opening directly 


into the living room. 


AND A BALCONY MAKE FOR PLEASANT OPEN AIR LIVING 


WIDE STRIP WINDOWS 
One part of the large basement area is used as 


a two-car garage, The house was completed in 1939: 


55 per sq. ft. 


1550 sq. ft.; cost 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Watts: Stucco Watts: Pale green 
Insutation: None Roor: White 
Roor: Built-up composition Trim: Pale green 
Winoows: Wood casements Bunos: None 


Heating: Gas; warm air 


TERRACE 


FRENCH DOORS AND BROAD WINDOWS OPEN THE LIVING ROOM TOWARD THE VIEW 


BED RM 
11X13% 


ER a A 
i 


[e] 5 10 15 20 
SCALE IN FT anm 


IN ONE WALL OF THE DINING ALCOVE IS A FITTED DRESSER FOR CHINA, GLASS AND SILVER 


4 MR. A. B. CROMWELL, owner; RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


C. W. HUFF, JR., arcmrecr 


T site of this little Williamsburg Colonial residence 
is on the slope of a knoll, overlooking a wooded 
ravine. This location suggested the desirability of plac- 
ing the dining room, kitchen and garage at a lower 
level than the remainder of the house, thus affording 
very comfortable and attractive rooms in a house which 
appears much smaller than it is. 


Features of the plan which might escape notice 
are a secluded little terrace, off the dining room, and a 
wine closet off the furnace room and directly under the 
entrance stoop. Flooring on the first floor is old heart 
pine, replaned; terrace and dining room are floored with 
soapstone flags. Cost about $8,500 for 1645 sq. ft. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA 
C 
Watts: Brick 

Insutation: Roof 

Roor: Slate 

Winoows: Wood, double-hung ti 
Hearne: Oil; hot water 


COLOR SCHEME 


Watts: Natural 
Roor: Blue black 
Trim: Oyster white 
Bunos: Green 


WILLIAMSBURG TRADITION 


SECOND FLOOR 


FIRST FLOOR | 


THE PANELED LIVING ROOM IS BRIGHT WITH COLONIAL CHINTZ AND A HOOKED RUG 


DINING RM 
12 X13% 


INTRODUCTIONS TO AMERICA 


Next month we continue our r 


series with a visit to the Ohio Valley 


from Pennsylvania down to Illinois 


o s 
SCALE IN FT amm 
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wiLLouaHBY 


y 
THIS HOME HAS A FRESH, MODERN FEELING WITHOUT DEPARTING RADICALLY FROM LOCAL TRADITION INTERIOR TRIM HAS STYLE AND ORIGINALITY 


md PROF. RICHARD H. FRAZIER, owner; WINCHESTER, MASS. 
o) DAVID J. ABRAHAMS, ArcmecT 


MS people seem to be frightened unreasonably by 
the seeming complication of a house planned on 
different levels. But this complication appears only on 
the plan and only to the layman. In actual use such a 
house may be as comfortable and efficient as any other. 


In this case the half of the house above the base- 
s slightly higher than the other half on 


ment garage 
each floor. The result is four levels on two floors. The 
house stands near the top of a hill, and corner windows 
are used to command the valley below. As the owner 
frequently has guests to stay, there is more than one 
guest room. In accordance with the owner's request, 
there is no plaster used; all the interiors are finished 
in a new type of wall-board. Completed June, 1939; 
contains 3443 sq. ft.; cost under $10,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Watts: Siding, board and battens Was: Cream 
Insutation: Walls and 2nd fl. ceilings Roor: Black 

Roor: Composition shingles Trim: Cream 
Winpows: Wood, double-hung Bunos: None 


Hearne: Oil; Winter air conditioning 


yfe MRS. JAMES H. ANDERSON, owner: ORINDA, CAL. 
tel ) JAMES H. ANDERSON, arcarrecr 


Jk house is excellently planned for a mild climate 
where cool, airy space is so necessary, but so dif 

ficult to achieve in a small house. Modern planning, 
TERRAGE however, makes it possible. 

The open plan knits entrance hall, living room 
and dining room—in spite of their useful division 
ingl 
This opens out broadly onto a screened loggia with 


a terrace in front, overlooking Orinda Valley and Mt. 


and comparatively small size—into a sir 


e space. 
GARAGE 


| LIVING RM 
| 16X21 


Diablo in the distance. Even the dining room wall, re- 
quired by the owners, is so arranged that it interferes 
very little with this movement of space, which is greatly 
helped by the color scheme of gray- 


een walls and rug 
with white ceiling and trim. Completed 1938; 2120 sq. 


{t.; cost $7,950 ($3.75 per sq. ft.). 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Waus: Rustic wood siding Waits: Gray-green 
Insutation: Walls Roor: Brown 
Roor: Wood shingles Trim: White 
Winoows: Wood casement Bunos: None 


Hearne: Gas; Winter air conditioning | 


w 
n 


lag house is one of several which have been designed 
as a group and which are of unusual interest, in 
this connection, because of the contemporary feeling 
which characterizes all of them. The house shown here 
is connected to the garage by means of a wall which 
screens the porch from the driveway. By this device the 
architect avoids the box-like effect which has been the 


failing of many small modern homes. 


The entrance is developed in an interesting way 
to take advantage of the sheltering porch, access from 
the driveway being simply an opening in the porch w all. 
Unusually good provision is made for outdoor living. 
a porch and patio on the first floor and a porch and deck 
on the second. Completed October 1939; cost, not in- 
cluding architect’s fee, under $10,000. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Wais: Stucco and brick Waus: Light yellow 
Insutation: Walls and ceilings Roor: Slate 
Roor: Composition Trim: White 
Winpows: Metal casement Bunos: None 


Heatinc: Gas; warm air 


97 HOUSE IN PELHAM MANOR, NEW YORK 
J. H. PHILLIPS, arcarrecr 


BED RM 
WAX 13 


FIRST FLOOR 


BED RM. 
134X15 


o n 5 0 s 20 
SCALE IN FT meee 


AT THE REAR IS A DECK WHENCE STEPS LEAD TO THE GARDEN THE DINING SPACE MAY BE CLOSED OFF BY FOLDING DOORS EVEN THE 


— = / 


ee © 
HALL HAS BIG WINDOWS 


MR. FRED A. DUSEL, owner; KENTFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


F. L. R. CONFER, arcarecT 


DINING RM 
10 X 12% 


LIVING RM. 
16X 19% 


GARAGE 


o 5 0 i 20 
SCALE IN FT cme 


YOUR DAUGHTER'S ROOM 
In the September Second Section 


we are presenting fourteen rooms 


for ‘teen age and college girls 


A HOUSE should never be judged as an isolated piece 
ZA of design. It should always be considered in re- 
lation to the owner's requirements, and to the complete 
development of the site upon which it is placed. The 
architect’s problem is to satisfy these conditions. 


In this case the lot is roughly triangular, sloping 
quite steeply toward the narrow end, which is beyond 
the bedroom wing. Ned S. Rucker, as landscape archi- 
tect, has scooped out two little terrace gardens, one on 
each side of the living room. That at the rear is sheltered 
by rich planting on the upper side; that in front is more 
formal both in shape and plant material. Notice that the 
flat roof is painted white to provide some reflective in- 


sulation. Completed December, 1939; 1785 sq. ft.; cost 
$6.500 ($3.68 per sq. ft.) . 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 
Watts: Wood siding Watts: Oak bark green 
INsuLaTiON: None Roor: White 

Roo: Tar and gravel Trim: White 

Winnows: Wood, casement Bunos: None 


Heating: Gas 


00) MR. L. R. FREEBURG, owner; KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(J E. W. TANNER AND ASSOCIATES, arcurrects 


B CAUSE this home is located on a corner lot, 
it was possible to place the garage and ser- 
vice entrance at the back without having the drive- 
way interfere with the appearance of the entrance 
le. The master bedroom is an attractive pri- 


vate suite on the second floor and is surrounded 
by deck area and porch. Cost approximately 
$8.950; square foot area: 2,016. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 


Wats: Stucco Watts: White 
Insutation: Walls and 2nd fl. ceilings | Roos: Slate gray 
Roor: Wood shingle Tarm: Aluminum 
Winvows: Metal double-hung Duos: None 


Heating: Gas; ferced warm air 


SECOND FLOOR 


m MR. GORM PEDERSON, owner; PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 
WERNER GOTTSCHALK, arcarrect 


Ew extravagances are admissible in the de- 
gn of a home as moderate in cost as the one 
shown here. Yet the architect has contrived to in- 
clude most of the conveniences found in larger 
houses. Among these are the little front entry, the 


separate dining room, access to the garage from 


the rear entrance, and the attractive bay window 
in the living room. The plan is good and the sim- 
ple, straight-forward design is in keeping with it. 
The cost was $5,800, or about 90 per sq. ft. 


CONSTRUCTION DATA COLOR SCHEME 


Watts: Cinder block Waus: White 
Insutation: In ceilings RooF: Blue black 
Roor: Composition shingles Trim: White 
Winoows: Metal casements Bunos: Black 


Hzatinc: Gas; Winter air conditioning 


LIVING RM 
12 X 17 


PHLOX 


(Continued from page 34, Section I) 


The purples 
SILVERTON 


large pale lavender flower, purple eye with 


halo. Medium height. Early. 


No, 205. 
eye, 

Mas, Prirzer 

WANabiIs 


similar to Silverton with slightly darker 


orchid pink, medium dwarf, large flower. 
white and light violet with purple eye. 


Popular. 


Royar PURPLE. 


strong grower, vigorous stems, pyramidal 


heads and freely blooming laterals. 


Le Manni tall, late. Bluish in the shade. 

CAROLINE VANDENBERG dark violet, large individual flowers. 

M. Wise medium dwarf, dark bluish purple flowers. 
Mids. 

MARIETTA medium purple. Tall, vigorous. Fine 
heads, 

AIDA ..-between a red and a blue purple. Fine 
head. 

Borper GEM deep French purple, slightly bluer than 
B. Compte. 

B. COMPTE deep velvety shade of reddish plum. 

DRAMA bluish purple with deeper eye, mids. 

NOW FOR THE LATE NEWS 
Few horticultural advances have hardy as a weed, dependable in its 


meant more to the Summer garden than 
the development of the new phlox. The 
greatest improvement has been in 
stabilizing the coloring which was 
formerly affected by the elements, also 
in the quality and texture of the foliage 


dates and as sure to bloom as the sun 
to rise. With a color range unrivaled 
perhaps by that of any other hardy 
plant, its legions show an accommodat- 
ing variation in height and are able to 
blend well in mass and to carry on the 
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Paced to please your budget- 
ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Residence of Mr. Wilbur Detwiler, Columbiana, Ohio 


and flowers, the length of blooming 
season and the abundance of bloom. It 
is generally admitted now that phlox 
is the backbone of the midsummer 
perennial border. 


colors, through the hot Summer months, 
for the garden of continuous bloom. 


Modest house or mansion 


From the confusing array of recruits, 
a few stand out who are destined to be 
promoted rapidly. Bulletins are just 
coming in with the names of the late 
These are: 


Aluminum Windows add 


Various attributes contribute to its 


successful rise in popularity, It is as arrivals. 


to the livability of a home 


The phlox of tomorrow 


Procress 


pleasing shade of deep lavender blue. Med- 
ium sized panicles, large flowers. Med. 
ht. Mids. 

brilliant scarlet, very large truss. 
enormous trusses, high and strong-grow- 
ing. Ivory and pink. 

late flowering. Large panicles of bright 
salmon-orange flowers. 

white with large crimson center, Heat and 
rain resisting. 

a very rare shade of strawberry red. Tall. 
very vigorous, many-branched panicles of 
large salmon-orange flowers, small crim- 
son eye. 

dwarf, very large flowers in dense panicles 
of bright pink. 

dark blood red, similar in color but better 
than B. Compte. 

(Continued on page 41) 


`T PRICES on windows, completely installed. Then 


ç 


dows. And consider that Aluminum Windows save you 


compare the cost with that for less permanent win- 


Fiwet10 money year after year. They never need painting. 
FEUERREITER There’s no rusting or rotting to require expensive 
Frau AL. von MAUTHNER 
replacements of parts. 


Aao Aluminum Windows retain their youthful habit of 


EEEE opening and closing easily; there’s no warping or swell- 


ing. The strong, narrow Alcoa extruded shapes of which 


make them permanently weather-tight. 


If you’re planning a new home, send for the book, 
y P 8 


by installing a Shepard The HomeLIPT i the original invalid Elevator, oper- 
Homel IFT. It will ating from tho lighting circuit, ond made by experts. 
ake you up and down 
at the touch of a but- 
ton. No effort, fatigue, 
H or strain—a_boon to 
older folk and invalids. 
The HomeLIFT is the 
patented, automatic home elevator that 
operates from electric li ghiting circuit 
y. Simple— 
—moderate cost, easy terms. 
and old homes. Hundreds in 
use, Write for booklet. 


THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 


Builders of Finest Office and Hotel Elevators 
2429 Colerain Ave. e Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Home LIFT 


It lists the manufac- 


| these windows are made give maximum glass area; 
| 

| “Windows of Alcoa Aluminum.” 

| 


turers from whom these windows may be purchased 


and gives window details. Aluminum Company of 


America, 1924 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


than a cent a 


UMINUM WINDOWS 


$) 


MADE OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 


1940 
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PRECISION -BUILT 
HOMES 


DESIGNED 
BY ENGINEERS 
STAY ‘NEW’ LONGER 


READY FOR OCCUPANCY IN 30 DAYS 


Your Precision-Builr Home is your home— 
built to your specifications—any size, any type. 
You work with your own architect—or from 
our architect-designed plans. In appearance, 
your finished home looks just as it would if 
built by ordinary construction. 


But all the way through, there are important 
and highly desirable differences. Every j is 
a tight joint, machine-perfect. Your walls and 
ceilings are permanently crackproof. Your 
home is doubly insulated — cooler in Summer, 
warmer in Winter; your heating bills are re- 
duced 25%. The use of Homasote means a 


ANY STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE YOU CHOOSE 


quiet house; the material has a strong sound- 
deadening effect. Homasote is the oldest and 
Strongest insulating board on the market; 
weatherproof and permanently moistureproof. 


Walls and ceilings are built in large units— 
no unsightly batten strips, You enjoy the basic 


WALLS AND CEILINGS IN LARGE UNITS 


economies of pre-fabrication, yet your home 
is a completely individual home, You employ 
local labor and quality materials bought from 
your local lumber dealer. Your home is eligible 
for F.H.A. Insured Mortgage Loan. 
$3,000,000 of architect-designed Precision- 
Built Homes have already been erected. Mail 
in the coupon today; get the full facts about 
this new and finer, engineered way to build 
your own home, 


HOMASOTE 


Insulating and Building Board 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


Send Free folderson O Precision-Built Homes 
O Homasote Panels O Homco Panels 
© Panelyzed Insulation (Wood-textured) 

O Tourist Cottages O Weekend Houses 


Name... 
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WRITE FOR 
MONEY-SAVING BOOKLETS 


TAKE A LETTER 


President Roosevelt and many other readers com- 


ment on our Washington Double Number 


© As we go to press, here are a few 
of the many letters which are pouring 
into our offices commenting on our 


Washington Double Number.—ED. 


Dear Condé Nast: 

How very kind of you to send me 
the specially bound copy of the July 
issue of House & GarveEN entirely de- 
voted to the City of Washington. 

I have long been interested in watch- 
ing the development of Washington as 
one of the most beautiful Capitals in 
the world. The July issue of your maga- 
zine would be attractive in ordinary 
dress; but in the very beautiful bind- 
ing which you have provided it is dou- 
bly fascinating and a joy to pc 
Please accept my heartfelt thanks 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


I have looked the issue over care- 


fully and feel that you have done a 
splendid thing. 
Especially favorable comment has 


been heard regarding the White House 

section and most praise goes to the 

Green Room view. 
Sincerely yours, 
Howard Ker, 

Captain, Corps of 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 


Engineers, 


Dear Sir: 

I think your special Washington 
number of House & GarpEN has come 
out very well indeed. Your selection of 
writers would be hard to beat and their 
articles are snappily presented. As for 
the photos of the White House, they 
are gorgeous. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leicester B. HOLLAND, 
Chief, Division of Fine 
Washington, D. C. 


Arts, 


Dear Sir: 

. - I shall hold the Washington 
Number of House & Garen as one of 
my particular treasures. It makes such 
a beautiful presentation of the Capital 
City, that it is well worth preserving 
for future generations. . . . 

Heren J, P. Starr, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . Congratulations. It’s beautiful; 
it is fascinating; it is instructive; and 
it spells patriotism. ... I am especially 
interested in telling our Arizona people 
about Washington and our govern- 
ment... 


Mrs. 
Washington, 


Joun R. Morpock, 
D: C. 


© The wife of the Representative from 
Arizona has caught the spirit we hoped 
the issue would convey —ED, 


Dear Sir: 

. It was gratifying to have so much 
emphasis on the historical background 
for the Washington of today because 
this has been and still is a strong in- 
fluence. ... 

Joun Noren, 
Director of Planning, 
National Park and Planning 
Commission, 
ashington, D. C. 


w 
Dear Sir: 
.. I want not only to compliment 

you on a really beautiful job but to 
y that it is going into my research 
files as a piece of incredible good 
fuck. ... 

Constance Noyes ROBERTSON, 

Oneida, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

. . - I shall keep it forever. One ap- 
preciates it all the more when we know 
how much hard work it takes to turn 
out such an interesting and beautiful 
number. 

Mrs. SAMUEL 
Cliffside, N. C. 


L. THOMPSON, 


Dear Sir: 
... a month is a long time to wait 
for the next issue, . . 


Wilmington, 


“Lizzie Lou” 


Dear Sir: 

In the June issue of House & Garden 
the artic Jp to the Last Frontier” 
by Marion Patton Waldron with excel- 
lent pictures startled me. Why? Be- 
cause I recognized the young girl al- 
though the caption said “Strong-faced 
type—the Alaskan Indian.” I believe 
her to be a child here in the Grenfell 
orphanage... . The name of the young 
Labrador Eskimo girl is Elizabeth Lu- 
cy, commonly called “Lizzie Lou”... . 
Sir Wilfred Grenfell rescued her from 
starvation and cold when she was eight- 
een months old. ... 

She put her “dickie” on which she 
had two years ago and I tried to get a 
shot as similar to the published one as 
I could, 

Linwoop L. Brown, 

Superintendent Grenfell Orphanage, 

St. Anthony, N. F. 


© Our apologies to “Lizzie Lou” and 
thanks to reader Brown for the interest- 
ing letter and photograph (see cut 
below). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS, by Edwin L. 
Howard, Illustrated. 64 pages. The 
Studio Publications, Inc. N. Y. C 

Visitors to the 1940 International 
Flower Show will remember the series 
of children’s gardens staged by the 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
on the Fourth Floor. Many enthusiasts 
may have taken notes on the arrange- 
ment, planting and accessories of these 
delightful gardens. 

In Children’s Gardens the man who 
designed the areas for the Flower Show 
exhibit gives us in his own words and 
with his own pen drawings as illus- 
trations the descriptions of these young 


people’s play areas. In addition to 
the Circus Garden, The Bird Garden, 
The Games Garden and the En- 
chanted Flower Garden reproduced 
at the Show, there are a number of 
others, each more ingenious than the 
last. 


Not only does this book contain di- 
rections for making and planting these 
areas, but both perspective sketches 
and scale drawings are presented for 
each. The Little Farm, with its rail 
fence, vegetable rows and miniature 
stable, is so amusing that even grown 
ups might be tempted to build the 
10’ x 12’ shelter for goats or sheep and 


to top it with the little square wooden 
cupola, shingled on top and with wood- 
en louvers on its four sides to carry off 
exhausted and heated air. 


Since Mr. Howard is a graduate arch- 
itect who happens also to be a garden- 
er, there is nothing amateurish about 
his plans for buildings or grounds. 
These may be counted on as practical 
and exact. The fanciful imagination 
which enables him to know what chil- 
dren love and want to live with may 
perhaps be credited—at least in part— 
to his own young daughter and his 
active share in her life of play. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 39) 


The phlox of tomorrow 
TrouBapouR a sensational new phlox, individual flowers 
are of enormous size and of a most un 
usual color, soft rose and white in regular 
rays. 

CroiIsape a new French sort, enormous flowers, white 


and violet in ra 


Rosea SUPERBA light soft pink with deeper eye. Enormous | 
pyramidal heads. Tall grower. Midseason. 
Lucas ScHWINGHEIMER carmine red with blood red eye. 


STARLIGHT violet red shading to lilac with prominent 
white center. Something like Widar. | 
CHEVALIER cerise with madder shade purple e: 
Comus 


ELECTRA 


rlet. 
tall-growing variety producing large heads | 
of satiny amaranth flowers. Very brilliant. | 
Ethel Pritchard but stronger 
flowers. 


clear cherry red, overspread bright s 


ENTRANCING similar to 


grower. Large 


spike, large individual flowers. 
Dr. KLEMM 
FLASH 


light blue with darker center. 


Moonucur Dream an exceptionally large pure white flower, | 
deep green foliage, 

Harvest Fire a brilliant salmon-orange which fades | 
lighter with age. Clean disease-resistant 
foliage. Large heads on vigorous bush. 

Brue Boy said to be the best blue. Free-flowering 
with leathery foliage. Low broad-flowering 
habit. 

SALMON Beauty rich salmon pink with white eye. Large | 

| 
| 


bright carmine 


SHRUB 


(Continued from page 41, Section I) 


used viburnums as the withe-rod, Viburnum | 
acing” taller shrubs 
which may be loose and open at the 


base. 


red berries in the Fall and is 


considerably for cassinoides, and arrowwood, V. denta- 


rgreens for back- 
ground or screen would include both 
the serviceable Canada hemlock and 
arborvitae. If ferns and native wild- 


flowers are also added, such a planting 


tum. Narrow-leaved ev 


Wet shady spots are more easily con- 
trolled, Sometimes they may be drain- 
ed properly, other times they may be 


featured. The azaleas, rhododendrons, 
and the mountain laurel do well in 
moist soil. The spicebush and summer- 
sweet, Clethra alnifolia, are excellent 
for this purpose. Shrubby dogwoods 
(Tatarian, silky, redosier and golden- 
twig) all are adaptable to just this 
The evergreen inkberry, 
Ilex glabra, is an excellent shrub to 
use and does better in such environ- 


type of soil 


ment than in any other. Scarlet elder 


can readily become the beauty spot of 
the garden. 


In the South hundreds of plants can 
be used for shade plantings. The versa- 
tile nandina, Nandina domestica, the 
exceptionally useful Yeddo-hawthorn, 
Raphiolepis ovata, with its uncompro- 
ornamental fruits 
and leathery leaves, the common pit- 
tosporum which can be pressed into 
service almost anywhere in the south- 


mising form, blue 


Only 518 More Than 
A Manual Thermostat 


with new installation. For 
modernizing your 
equipment . . 


present 
. only $29.00 


(Installation extra im either case) 


ce 
( Nis new Chronotherm keeps the temperature just the 


with its bright red fruits in early ern garden, the evergreen privets and 
Summer might be used together honeysuckles. Camellias, those glorious 
with such colorful fruited forms of (Continued on page 43) way we like it—never too hot and never too cold. What’s 


| more, it automatically shuts down the heating plant to 
a fuel-saving level when we go to bed, and automatically 


restores day comfort in the morning so that the house is 


ow 


HHT 


= 
= 
ohn 


warm as toast when we get up. The Chronotherm really 
makes automatic heating automatic. You'd better see 


your heating dealer and have 


him install one for you,” 


A Product of 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 


2790 Fourth Avenue South, Minneaplis, 


ESS FOR SALE 


Controls and Control Systems Mino. Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont, 


Sor Heating, V entilating, Air Con- 
ditioning, Industrial Processing 


Since 1585 The New 1940 


CHRONOTHERM 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 


Even at much greater cost, it 
would be hard to provide a 
lovelier or more comfortable 
abode than this easily erected 
prefabricated Hodgson House, 
Staunch, weather-tight, it 
comes to you in completely 
finished-and-painted sections 


HODGSON HOUSES 


Camp Cottages, Guest Houses, Greenhouses, Play Houses, 
Bird Houses, Kennels, Garages, Garden Furniture 
VISIT THE HODGSON INDOOR EXHIBITS IN NEW YORK OR SOSTON 


—ready to be bolted together; 
easy toadd to. There are many 
other Hodgson plans. E, F., 
Hopason Co., 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York; 1108 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Send 
for FREE CATALOG HG-8 
of prefabricated 


European Plant: London. Company 


owned branches in 49 other cities. 


GREENHOUSES— 
various sizes. Made 
and delivered in sec- 
tions, Easy to erect 
—easy to enlarge. 
Complete with full 
equipment and 
fixtures. $225 up. 
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THE ARCHITECT PRESCRIBES 


healing comport ~ 
FITZGIBBOMS 


eo is a modern STEEL 
boiler, designed specific- 


ally for use with automatic firing, 
with the valuable quality of 
QUICK STEAMING, which not 
only insures uniform warmth with 
"stop and start" burner opera- 
tion, but also shortens the firing 


eriods and SAVES FUEL DOL- | 


RS... and 


¢ 


this boiler gives auto- 

matic domestic hot water, 

too, with no storage tank needed 
— another saving ...and 


you are sure of a 

successful installation, with 

the backing of the Fitzgibbons 
reputation which has withstood 


every test for well over a half 


century.” 
HEAT YOUR NEW HOME WITH A 


FITZGIBBONS 


STEEL BOILER 


COSTS NO MORE TO OWN 
) [Aw LESS TO OPERATE) ( 


Learn 
how to 
get 
MORE 
for 
your 
heating 
dollar 
MAIL THE 
COUPON 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Co., Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York, N. 

Send me Catalog HOC describing Fitzgibbons 
Steel Heating Boilers and Air Conditioners 
for residences. 


Name. peensas 


Address. 
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TIME-SAVERS FOR 
GROUNDS-KEEPERS | 


| 
p= ABLY ninety percent of the own- | 
ers of suburban homes take care of 
the place themselves. With some of 
them it is an interesting and healthy 
hobby, with others a weekend chore 
that they look forward to with distinct 
dislike. One glance at the place is about 
sufficient to know under which heading 
the owner comes. The hobbyist needs 
neither instruction nor sympathy, but 
the others, who are performing a duty 
that interferes with their golf, or other 
real interest in life, need both. 


There is a very definite procedure to 
follow, which enables anyone to make 
short work of the average grounds, and 
it does not involve the purchase of a 
motor-driven lawn-mower or an elabo- 
rate set of gardening implements. In 
fact the equipment needed to do a 
good-looking job is simple. It consists 
of a decent lawn-mower, an iron rake, | 
a bamboo rake, and a square-edged 
spade. Aside from the mower, six dol- 
lars should cover the tools, and with 
fair treatment they will last five or six 
seasons. A fifteen-cent ball of heavy 
mason’s cord might be added. 


| 
Mow once a week | 
| 


The first essential, of course, is to 
cut the lawn at least every week, pro- 
viding the rain-fall has been sufficient 
to make it grow normally. There is no 
sense in working with a machine that 
does not cut, and if the mower blades | 
spin around without cutting, it needs 
adjustment. This is simple to do, as 
there are set-screws or bolts that regu- 
late the stationary blade, so that it will 
come closer to the revolving blades, and 
make the machine cut. Most mowers 
are what are known as self-sharpening, | 
and once adjusted prope 
for the Summer. Oil the H 
month and you will not find pushing 
the machine hard work. 


are good 


ings every 


As regards the actual mowing. Al- 
ways cut across the lawn parallel with 
the sidewalk or street. By doing this 
you secure a smooth-looking job, a hun- 
dred times better looking than if you 
cut the opposite way, from the street 
in to the hous 
able, and viewed from the sidewalk the 
lawn looks well. Of course the hobby- 
ist will cut both ways, ending with the 
across-front cut. 


Ridges are less notice- 


The second and, in fact, only other 
requirement for a decent looking place 
is edging. A well-cut lawn with well- | 
edged paths or roadway will make a | 
fairly good appearance anywhere, or 
t will look well ordered. 
dged spade makes an ex- 


The square 


cellent edging tool. If the roadway or 
path are hard-packed bluestone or cov- 
ered with screening (small pebbles), 
drive stakes into the ground at the 
edge of the road and stretch the ma- 
son’s cord tightly between them. Do 
this so that the cord will make a line 
about an inch or so over the lawn, Now 
cut through the edges of the lawn that 
show on the path side of the cord. Rake 
down the path to gather the clods of 
dirt and grass. Repeat on the other side. 
Now rake across the path from new 
edge to new edge, not up and down the 
path. Roads or paths raked across look 
twice as smooth as those raked length- 


wise, 


(Continued on page 44) | 


PRACTICAL GARDEN AIDS 


Ricut: Especially recom- 
mended for roses. The Wood- 
ason Bellows will lighten the 
task of dusting. Complete 
ease in handling and unques- 
ed dependability 
“Pomo-Gre 


Ricut: A perfect way to 
water or fertilize the roots of 
plants. This “Water Lance” 
with little effort inserts itself 
almost three feet below the 
surface to irrigate or fertilize 
plants. About $2. Water 
Lance Mfg. Co, 1900 St. 
Louis Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ricut: “Rotofume”, double 
acting insecticide, About $1.50 
“Jap-Ro-Cide”, for Jap- 
u beetles, about $1.25 a 
lb. “Insect-O-Soap”, about 
75c a qt. “Red Arrow” gar- 
den spray, 1 oz. about 
“Black Leaf 40”, about 35c 
an oz. “Cyanogas” kills ants, 
1 Ib. about 75c. All Schling. 


Lert: “Awine,” anon-poison- 
ous pyrethrum concentrate 
for greenhouse, vegetable gar- 
den or general outdoor use. 
Harmless to all plant life. 
About $3.00 qt. MaxSchling. 
The Blizzard Continuous 
Sprayer with very little effort 
gives an uninterrupted spray. 
Copper tank, brass pump. 
About $2.25, Stumpp & Walter 


Lerr: A scientific spraying 
system for your rose and flow- 
er garden protection, Con- 
tains three elements, which 
control sucking and chewing 
insects as well as fungus. 
Comes packaged with a han- 
dy reference chart. About 
$1.50, Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, Detroit Mich. 


Lert: The “Simplex” garden 
hose sprayer makes spraying 
rapid and convenient. Com- 
plete with unbreakable car- 
tridge chamber and auto- 
matic valve, About $5. Car- 
tridges, about $1.10. Garden 
Hose Insecticide Co., 1015 W. 
North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ler: A self-operating “Dou- 
ble Rotary” sprinkler intri- 
cately designed to water nar- 
row strips of grass, hedges 
and trees, It will also throw 
water in a sixty foot diame- 
ter, in an even, rain-like cov- 
erage. Made of brass with an 
aluminum wheel. Junior size, 
about $7.50. Senior 
$12.50. Stumpp & Walter. 


SHRUBS 


(Continued from page 41) 


exotic products of the South for which 
our southern gardens are famous the 
world over, do well in partial shade. 
Delicate flowering fuchsias can with- 
stand full shade along with the box- 
woods, Japanese aucuba, evergreen 
burningbush and the varicolored large 
flowering hydrangeas so conspicuous in 
full flower. 


Shady situations 


Chinese holly, J/ex cornuta, and the 
podocarpus with its yew-like foliage, 
though entirely dissimilar, do equally 
well in partial shade. Several of the 
beautiful but tender viburnums bloom 
at their best in the shaded fragrant 
nooks of southern gardens. One ex- 
ample, the sweet viburnum, V. odora- 
tissimum, is justly a well-admired com- 
petitor of the rhododendron for its 
noble green foliage and large fragrant 
flower clusters. The laurel-leaved ba- 
nana shrub, Michelia fusezta, would be 
another of a very long list adaptable for 
southern gardens. 


Many a native American 
shrub can be used where shade pre- 
dominates, either in the South or in the 
North. The flowering dogwood is out- 
standing among all for its beauty under 
these conditions every season of the 
year, But the shadblows, honeysuckles, 
low maples, the American holly and 
the beautiful sorrel tree of the South, 
the Carolina hemlock and Canada yew 
and several of the viburnums all aid 
materially. But let us linger a few 
moments with some of the exotic shrubs 
which might add their beauty to an 
woodland scene, for all shad- 
ed areas need not necessarily be treated 
as native woodland. 


tree or 


For exotic beauty 


The bright flowering forsythias and 
the Chinese witch-hazel would bring 
early bloom to any shaded spot, and 
one of the many varieties of Japanese 
quinces, Cydonia japonica, now avail- 
able might be added for an early mass 
of white, pink or red flowers. The 
climbing hydrangea, Hydrangea peti- 
olaris, would bring character to shaded 
wall or tree trunk, while the Japanese 
snowball and its relative the 
doublefile viburnum could be used for 
Summer bloom. To 


close 
these flowering 


ornamentals could be added many a | 


colorful exotic azalea, the Japanese 
andromeda and Japanese barberry—all 
of which have been mentioned. 


Some of our best ornamental vines 
could be included in this collection of 


plants from the far-off corners of the | 


world. The wisterias, English ivy, Hall's 
honeysuckle, the forms of 
Euonymus radicans, the sweet Autumn 
clematis, the Oriental bittersweet and 
that vigorously growing twiner, the five- 
leaved akebia. All these do very well in 
the shade and might easily lend a touch 
of exotic beauty on the shady side of 
building, trellis or garden wall. 


various 


Foliage plants 


If foliage plants are needed, then 
there are a number of privets from 
which to choose, none of which are 
native to North America. The five- 
leaved aralia, Acanthopanax pentaphyl- 
lum, is an excellent shrub for shade 
and looks unusually well when grown 
with a gray stone background. It sel- 
dom grows over five feet tall and can 
be kept lower with judicious prun- 


ing. 


The English holly, English yew and 
Japanese yew are well known in Amer- 
ican gardens, particularly for their 
bright red fruits, and because of their 
outstanding shade endurance are prized 
assets in the shaded garde 
ous firethorn is another po: 
vivid red fruits, and some of the ever- 
green barberries—B. julianae, B. ver- 
ruculosa, B. triacanthophora—might 
well be used for their yellow flowers 
and unique evergreen foliage. Some of 
the bamboos, the cherry laurel, Hinoki 
cypress and Oriental arborvitae 
only a few of many other worthwhile 


suggestions. 


So it is obvious that shaded land need 
not necessarily be bare land. Nor need 
it be planted solely with native Amer- 
ican plants. We are fortunate that the 
number of shrubs available for shade 
planting is sufficiently diverse to en- 
able the interested gardener consid- 
erable leeway in making his selections. 
Indeed, the seemingly irremedial diffi- 
culty has developed into an opportunity 
for adding a multitude of new beauty in 
the garden. 


gate! 


Don't Climbs RIDE Upstairs 


Install a SEDGWICK 
RESIDENCE ELEVATOR 


Electric or Manual Operation 


FOR YOUR HEALTH AND COMFOR | 


No permanent home improvement can offer so much 
convenience throughout the y 
cost, so little upkeep, as a Sedgw 
ate investment can 
heart strain and fatigue. Lowest prici 
users everywhere, Recommended by pl 


Elevator. No immedi- 
in freedom from 
now. Satisfied 
cians, Investi- 


longer dividend: 


When ia New York inspect and operate typical installations at our office 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


RESIDENCE 146 West I5th St. New York STAIR- 

ELEVATORS TRAVELORS 

Also Trunk Lifes Stair-Travelors 
Fuel Lifts Licensed under 


and Dumb Waiters 


Inclinator Co. patent 


are | 


s, at so little operating | 
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AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS 


/usulate your home 
with (w-cost 


The Magic of Modern Chemistry 
Produces This Wonder Insulation! 


@ Engineers use KIMSUL* insulation to insulate crack 
streamlined trains, automobiles, motor coaches, 
refrigerators—wherever effective, lasting protection 
against heat and cold is wanted. Many exclusive 
advantages make KIMSUL first choice of these expert 
buyers of insulation! 


KIMSUL is Long-Life Insulation! 


You can depend upon KMSUL to Jast, because KIMSUL 
is made of the same material as your house. KIMSUL 
is wood—bwt it's wood transformed by the magic of 
modern chemistry into soft, flexible blankets—one of 
the safest, most efficient and economical insulations 
known to science! Highly resistant to fire and mois- 
ture, KIMSUL fills the need for a worry-free house 
insulation, 

KIMSUL can pay its small cost by saving on fuel 
in your home; meanwhile, you enjoy a home cozily 
warm in winter, delightfully coolin summer! Before 


| you decide on amy insulation, you owe it to your- 


self to find out how much more Kimsut does for 
the money! 


Mail Coupon Today for Complete Information 
About Entirely Different, Amazingly Efficient 
KIMSUL INSULATION 


*Reg. U. S. and Can. Pat. Off. 


Established 1872 


sae > 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION (Kimsul Division) 


8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Send Free Book: Greater Comfort—Winterand Summer” 


Warrer N. Jones, 
2153 W. 107th Street, 
Chicago, says of his 
KIMSUL-insulated 
home, shown here: 
“Not only have we 
enjoyed moderate 
heating costs... but 
also cool comfort dur- 

ing summer heat.” 


Quickly, Easily Installed 


Attached to top plate with 
lath and nails... 


PIONS I 


Exactly fits standard widths 
Stud spacing... 


KIMSUL is nailed at bottom— 
and cut off—that's all! Strong 
rows of stitching keep KIMSUL 


permanently in place! 


HG-8 
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FREE 


THIS NEW VALUABLE 
BUILDING BOOKLET 


1940 SECTION 11 


Tells how to select building 
materials for beauty, comfort, 
fire safety, low upkeep costs 


Every property owner—every home 
builder—should havea copyofRuberoid’s 
new colorful 16-page building booklet. 
This attractive well illustrated booklet 
is packed full of practical, money-sav- 
ing, comfort giving ideas. It tells you 
how to secure vital pluses for your build- 
ing dollar from foundation to roof. 


It tells you how to select a good roof of 
colorful charm—beautiful, fire-safe, time- 
defying. How exterior sidewalls can now 
have the charm of cypress, yet be fire- 
proof, rotproof—reduce upkeep costs. 


Describes three different methods of in- 
sulating your home—insulation that is 
fireproof, verminproof, keeping your 
home cool in summer, reducing fuel 
costs up to 30% in winter. 


Pictures eight popular types of archi- 
tecture designed by well-known archi- 
tects. Offers free floor plans of each 
with homes ranging from the modest 
cottage to palatial home. 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting, 
valuable free booklet. Write Dept. HG- 
8-40, or, fill in and mail coupon below. 


RU-BER-OID 


AND BUILDING PRODUCT 


ROOFING 


The RUBEROID Co,, Executive Offices 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
= e pan to build O 

lan to modernize C 
say your free building booklet 


Rex. U.S, Pat.Off, 


City 


ICE AND COLD 


(Cont'd from page 46, Section I) 


Roof Garden Party 


The night before your party, peel 2 
fine big pineapples, remove all eyes, cut 
in thin slices, then in half, carefully 
cutting out the core of each piece. 
Place in layers in a glass bowl, sprink- 
ling copiously with powdered sugar as 
you go along. Cover with heavy waxed 
paper and a plate and place in re- 
frigerator overnight. The next morn- 
ing, pour over it a split of champagne, 
cover and chill again until eleven 
o'clock, at which time add about 4 cups 
of small ripe strawberries, preferably 
wild ones, carefully stemmed, washed, 


drained and rolled in powdered sugar. | 


Cover again and replace in refriger- 
ator until about fifteen minutes to five, 
at which time transfer the whole into 
a punch bowl made of ice, set in a deep 
pan, hidden with green leaves or flow- 
ers. Around this place a supply of well- 
chilled champagne glasses. Have ready 
packed in buckets of ice several quarts 
of champagne. When ready to serve 
place a slice or two of pineapple in each 
glass, next a few strawberries, and fill 
the glasses halfway with juice from the 
fruit. Then fill the glasses with freshly 
opened champagne and serve at once 
with little bone two-prong forks, or 
silver ones if you prefer, so that the 
fruit may be eaten after the champagne 
has been sipped. Either champagne bis- 
cuits or ladyfingers or macaroons should 
be served with this expensive treat. 


Bedded Cucumbers and Tomatoes 


Season to taste with salt and pepper, 
vinegar and Worcestershire sauce, a l- 
pt. 4 oz. can of tomato juice. Empty into 
an ice tray of the refrigerator and freeze 
until solid. Dip tray into hot water and 
empty out the cubes of frozen tomato 
juice into a clean ice bag, then pound 
with wooden mallet until crushed fine. 
Place in a large glass bowl, and arrange 


| attractively on this bed either crisp cu- 


| 


cumbers sliced very thin or luscious 
ripe tomatoes peeled and sliced, or a 


| combination of the two. Garnish with 


quartered lemons. Sprinkle with chop- 
ped chervil or parsley and serve ac- 
companied by a good tart French dress- 


ing, French bread, and whipped or | 
| sweet butter. 


RECIPES FOR YOUR ELECTRIC 
BEVERAGE MIXER 
Strawberry Pineapple Nectar 

Chill six wineglasses by placing them 
in refrigerator for an hour or so. Put 
into your electric mixer 1 cup of wash- 
ed, stemmed, ripe strawberries, Add 1 
cup of unsweetened pineapple juice and 


| 2 tablespoons of sugar. Add 1 cup of 


finely cracked ice. Put on the cover of 
the mixer and run until contents are 
thoroughly blended and have foamed 
way up in the mixer. Pour into glasses 
and serve immediately, as an innocent 
cocktail before lunch. 


Apricot Pineapple Nectar 


Proceed as above, using 1 cup of 
unsweetened pineapple juice, 12 cooked 


dried apricot halves, 2 tablespoons of | 


honey and 1 cup of chopped ice. 


Peach Pineapple Nectar 
Proceed as for Strawberry Pineapple 
Nectar, using, instead of the strawber- 
ries, 1 cup of sliced fresh peaches. 


BOTHER WITH 


WHY. 


Restore service this easy, 
convenient and modern way! 


When lights go out, or service goes off 

. don’t interrupt your busy day to hunt 
isefisses younctes bought, stuntble down 
cellar stairs, fumble gingerly in the old 
fuse-box wondering what to do. Instead, 
install the new and marvelous conven- 
ience of the modern Cutler-Hammer 
Multi-Breaker. Then when service fails, 
you simply step to the kitchen wall, reset 
a little lever that has snapped out of posi- 
tion... and, presto! your service is com- 
pletely restored. It is just the same as 
snapping on a light switch. Nothing to 
buy... nothing to replace. The average 
new home can have this modern and safe 
protection for less than $5.00 additional. 
Also easily installed in old homes. How 
can you get one? What are all the facts? 
Write today for our free booklet “Good- 
bye to Fuses.” CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
Pioneer Electrical ea, 1397 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


FREE BOOKLET—Tells 
facts about new, better home 
electrical protection. Write 
TODAY for your copy. 


Better Heating 
for Less Money 


If you are in need of a boiler. 
If you are building a home. 
If you are remodeling your old one. 
Then send for this free book called 
“Home Heating Helps.” Nothing 
technical about it at all, Just a bit of 
friendly assistance to help you have 
better heating for less money. Has 
several pages of questions and an- 
5 you'll find particularly valu- 
able. Send for it, Use coupon, please. 


oiler 
CORPORATION 
Irvington, N. Y. 


BURNHAM BOILER CORP. 
Irvington, N. Y. 
Please send me copy of 


Home Heating Helps. 


Name. 


Address 
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TIME-SAVERS FOR 
GROUNDS-KEEPERS 


(Continued from page 42) 


Managing curves 


Where there are circles or curves in 
the road to be contended with even the 
rankest amateur can do nicely. Drive 
one stake where your eye tells you the 
centre of the curve should be, then 
stretch the cord from it to the lawn’s 
edge at two or three points. You may 
have to change the stake a few times, 
but you will finally hit the right spot. 
Then, using the other stake, scratch 
deeply into the ground until you have 
a plain mark to cut along. 


After cutting the lawn and edging 
the road in the manner suggested, step 
out to the street, or across the street, 


| and look at it. You will hardly believe 


what a difference the direction of cut- 
ting and the direction of raking make. 
It is possible that it will look so well 
that you might begin to enjoy doing it. 


There need be no fear that edging 
will eventually widen the road or path 
too much, It will only have to be done 
about twice a year, and the natural en- 
croachment of the lawn on the path 
will compensate. 


Where concrete walks have been laid, 
the job is easier than ever. Cutting 
down along the edge with the spade, 
chop off all overlapping blades of 
grass, and, if the back of the rake is 
used to tamp down along the concrete 
after you cut, the result is perfect. 


Any fairly active person should be 
able to cut the grass on a place seventy- 
five feet wide by a hundred and fifty 
feet deep in an hour and a half. The 
house, garage, road and other grassless 
areas cover quite a bit of footage, and 
there is no reason why it should all 
have to be done at once. Spare half- 
hours will account for a great deal of 
grass. 


When to rake 


The bamboo rake makes easy work 
of thoroughly cleaning a lawn. This will 
only a to be done once or twice in 
a . If used too often, it has a 
tendes to clean too well, and un- 
cover the grass roots too much. Once 
the grass has been cut and raked in the 
Spring, it should not need weekly rak- 
ing each time the mower is used. In 
fact the less the lawn is raked very 
closely the better. 


On dirt paths or roads the bamboo 
makes an excellent tool, leaving an 
even surface and smooth look that it 
is impossible to get with an iron rake. 


The shrubbery is something that the 
hobbyist knows all about and the other 
man knows nothing about. For the lat- 
ter’s information it might be said that 
whatever shrubs are on his place were 
probably put there by some one who 
knew something about planting; and 
just keeping them cut down so that they 
will not reach awkward proportions 
will suffice. 


If one should arrive at a point where 

a real interest is taken in keeping the 

grounds looking nicely, there are a 

number of interesting things that can 

be gone into. Refinements, they might 

be called, that will add to the attrac- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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TIME-SAVERS FOR 
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(Continued from page 44) 


tiveness of the place. They must, of 
course, be in keeping with the type of 
house. 


Types of edging 

Take for example an English type, 
small and compact, with half-timbered 
exterior and brick steps. The roadway 
and paths can be outlined with brick 
in a very attractive but inexpensive 
manner. Second-hand brick is only 
about fifty cents a hundred, The lawn is 
cut back just the width of a brick, four 
inches, and the bricks are laid along 
the edge in a line, using the cord for 
a straight-edge. The loose dirt from the 
cutting is used to fill the half-inch space 
between the bricks, and to pour in be- 
hind them. 

Then, with the back of the rake, 
some of the loose surfacing of the road 
should be piled up against the front 
of the brick. After a week or two, par- 
ticularly if there have been a few rains, 
the brick edge will be quite firm, and 
after a few months it will be hard to 
disturb it. When the grass has taken 
root between the bricks, this type of 
horder is really good-looking. It has 
a solid and expensive look, but has not 
cost much, or been hard to do. 


Colonial, Cape Cod, and other types 
of house have their distinctive outside 
adornments, plainly to be seen by ref- 
erence to any of the books on the sub- 
ject of landscaping, and most of them 
can be had reasonably with a little 
thought. However, for the amateur 
hired-man, burdened with the care of 
the lawn, the fewer flower-beds, hedges, 
and other labor-taking adornments, the 
better. A  well-trimmed lawn and 
straight edges are the essentials. 


QUESTIONS & 
ANSWERS 


Bleaching Unplaned Pecky Cypress 


Question: Please tell me how un- 
planed pecky ċypress on walls and ceil- 
ings may be finished. ] want it lighter 
and less yellow than the natural wood. 


Answer: Pecky cypress may he 
bleached with ammonia or lye so that 
it will be less yellow. The proportion of 
ammonia should be about two table- 
spoonsful to a quart of water. If you 
use lye, you will have to experiment to 
get the wash right. Be careful of your 
hands. Unplaned surfaces are almost 
too rough to work on successfully for a 
bleaching job, as they are liable to pro- 
duce an uneven color. Try bleaching a 
piece of the cypress before going over 
the entire area. Some beautiful effects 
may be obtained by staining pecky cy- 
press a tan or light brown color. Any 
good oil stain can be used. 


Cleaning Oil-Soaked Brick 


Question: When our new brick 
house was finished there were three 
bricks in the front which had a whitish 
cast. Washing with regular brick clean- 
ing acid did not help—they still seemed 
chalky. I was told to rub linseed oil on 


BEAD 
CHAIN" 


Tilting 
Controls 


Every Blind becomes a 
Better Blind when 

$ BEAD CHAIN* is 
used for the tilting controls. BEAD 
CHAIN" will not slip or “creep.” 
Detachable connectors clamp cord 
and chain firmly together,or BEAD 
CHAIN* may be used for the en- 
tire length. Ask your decorator— 
and insist on BEAD CHAIN* con- 
trols when you buy new blinds. 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
ie DS BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


SHORT HILLS,NJ. 


Protected residential plots in rolling 
we wooded land, divided to suit 
the noeds of acceptable people. 


STEWART HARTSHORN 
Founder 


HARTSHORN ESTATE 
Telephone 7-0125 


SPRING VALLEY 


Washington's 
Garden of Beautiful Homes 


Owned and Developed by 
W. C. and A. N. MILLER 
DEVELOPMENT co. 
1119-17¢h St. N.W. DI. 4464 
Washington, D. C. 


Send for the NEW 
BOOK OF BRICK DESICNS 
Photographs & Plans for: 


Fireplaces 
Ponds 


66 Actual Photographs Fully Tustrated in Color, 
Also building plans on the use of BRICK to add 
to the beauty of your home and garden. 
Introductory Price $1.00 Postpaid 
(Cash, check or C.0.D, 

Money back if not satisfied) 
CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A-20 
810 E. Gist St, Los Angeles, Calif. 


with a cloth, The bricks are now so 
much darker than the others I am in 
greater distress. Howcan I restore them? 


Answer: The original white color 
about which you complained is efflores- 
cence and this may be treated by wash- 
ing the surface with a 10% solution of 
tri-sodium phosphate. Benzine or naph- 
tha will be helpful in removing the 
oil but, as both of these cleaning agents 
are highly explosive, they will require 
very careful handling. As the brick has 
probably absorbed plenty of linseed oil, 
you may have to repeat the treatment. 


Cause of Water Leaving Boiler 
When Forced 


Question: I have a one-pipe steam 
system with a round steam boiler. The 
water keeps leaving the boiler when it 
is forced, sending all of the water to 
the radiators. Does the water leave the 
boiler through the riser pipes or does 
it back up through the two return 
pipes? I intended to put in a check 
valve on the return pipes. Would that | 
keep the water in the boiler? 


Answer: From your description of 
the manner in which the boiler works, 
the indication is that the water needs 
changing. When water in a steam boiler 
jumps in the gauge glass and seems to 
disappear, the cause is generally dirty 
water. Draining the boiler thoroughly 
and changing the water should help. If 
the old water looks very oily and 
dirty, it may be best to send for your 
local service man, 


Ventilating Guard for Double-Hung 
Windows 

Question: When my husband and I 
return from business we find the house 
stuffy after being shut up all day. Is 
there any ventilating device which will 
admit air, keep the unpredictable Sum- 
mer showers out, and yet afford some 
protection against possible intruders? 


Answer: A new window ventilator 
has recently been introduced which will 
not only keep out sudden rains and per- 
mit circulation of air but will offer ade- 
quate protection against outsiders. This 
window guard, for double-hung win- 
dows, comes in three sizes to fit window 
openings, 14” to 22”; 22” to 34”, and 
34” to 54” in width, By means of a small 
locking handle, its steel louvers may be 
adjusted to at least seven positions for 
admitting air. This unit has a neutral 
ivory, baked enamel finish and will 
harmonize well with Venetian blinds. It 
won't interfere with screens. 


Sereen Frames Need Not Stick 


Question: Whenever we have occa- 
sion to move the window screens or 
storm windows we find that they are apt 
to stick. Is there any simple way to keep 
the frames from sticking? 


Answer: When painting the frames 
of screens and storm windows a lighter 
coat of paint than is used on the rest 
of the house is recommended. Frames 
are often stored in the cellar too soon 
after they have been painted to allow 
them to dry thoroughly. Screen or storm 
window frames are not subjected to 
year-round exposure like the rest of the 
house and frequently don’t have as 
much opportunity to harden. Paint may 
be thinned with turpentine or other 
thinner, or you can use a thin coat of 
spar varnish to which just enough co- 
loring matter is added for good 
coverage. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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290,000 HOMES 


have been wrapped 
in comfort for life 


with BALSAM-WOOL 


sealed insulation 


Their Coit ae 
Their Home 


CLA 
This Positive Way! 


@ So many different kinds of insula- 
tion on the market . . . so many differ- 
ent types to choose from, How can 
you be SURE that the insulation you 
choose will give you lasting comfort 
. .. lasting protection from high fuel 
bills . . . complete satisfaction in 
every way? 

Balsam-Wool—the lifetime insula- 
tion—offers you certainty of satis- 
faction. In 250,000 homes, Balsam- 
Wool has PROVED that it continues 
to bar out heat and cold... . that it 
keeps on cutting fuel bills . . . that it 
will not settle . . . that it is windproof 
and highly fire-resistant +... that it 
has proved resistance to moisture. 
Constantly improved, it is better than 
ever today! 


Get Comfort the Quick Way 
in Your Present Home! 


In homes already built, Balsam-Wool 
applied in the attic provides in- 
creased comfort and reduced fuel 
bills at amazingly low cost. Easily 
installed, Balsam-Wool attic 
insulation is backed bya 
money-back guarantee. 

Take the sure way to insula- 

tion satisfaction—mail the 
coupon for information 

about Balsam-Wool! 


BALSAM-WOOL 
The Lifetime Insulation 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY, 
Dept. 113-8, First National Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Gentlemen: 

T want to know more about Balsam-Wool for: 
O New Construction Remodeling 
‘To assist us in giving you special information, 
Tam a home owner (J renter C) 


please check: 
architect O student C) contractor O) 
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reviewed by House & Garden 


Just write te the addresses given 
Rk for any of these and other interesting 


booklets in § 


pe. I, page 52. They are 


free unless otherwise specified. 


BUILDING 


GOODBYE TO FUSES 


tells you everything you should know 
about the protection of your house from the 
dangers of misbehaving electricity, Describ- 


ed in detall is Multi-Breaker, a magnificent- 
ly simple little box which ends forever the 
bother and possible danger of replacing 
fuses when you blow out one, Cutler-Ham- 
mer, nce., Dept, HG-8, Milwaukee, Wis, 


QUALITY PLUMBING AND HEATING 

equipment for the small home describes 
Crane’s new line which has been especially 
designed to fill the special requirements of 
small homes. Of course, they incorporate 
the Crane standards of fine workmanship, 
Crane Co., Dept, HG-8-40, 836 So, Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, TL 


COLORFUL, WOOD-TEXTURED INSULAT- 
ING PANELS 


are described in a leaflet which illustrates 
the color and uses of Homasote, the versa- 
{ile and beautiful composition building 
board, It's just like gorgeously grained 
wood except it hasn't any splinters. Homa- 
sote Co., Dept, HG-8, Trenton, N. J. 


THE HOME ELEVATOR PROBLEM 


is solved by an “Elevette' located In a 
stairwell, closet or corner, Or by an “In- 
climator” that rides you smoothly up the 
stalrway—and folds neatly against the wall 
when not in use! Inclinator Co. of America, 
Dept. HG-8, 307 So, Cameron St., Harris- 
burg, Pa, 


BURNHAM HOME HEATING HELPS 

will help you decide which type of heat- 
ing system is best sulted to your needs. It 
expresses an impartial view of the various 
types of heating systems and the burning of 
various types of fuel. Burnham Boller Corp., 
Dept, HG-8, Irvington, New York. 


INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 


discusses the advantages of architectural 
glass that is adding new light and life to 
modern homes, It goes thoroughly into con- 
struction details, and suggests effective ap- 
plications of glass bricks In a present-day 
home, Owens-Illinois Glass Co, Dept. HG-8, 
Toledo, Ohio, 


YOUR GUIDE 

to Dependable Low-Cost Heating, Hot 
Water and Air Conditioning is a new edition 
of an informative booklet on Fitzgibbons 
boilers for oll, gas or automatic stoker, 
Special booklet for architects also avallable 
on request, Fitzgibbons Boller Co, Dept, 
8-HG, 101 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


pone COMFORT, WINTER AND SUM- 


is the promise of Kimsul, the prestitched, 
expanding blanket insulation, It’s made out 
of wood fibre; it won't slip; It's easy to In- 
stall; and It does wonders in saving fuel In 
winter, keeping you cool in summer, It's 
reasonably priced, too. Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Dept. HG-8, Neenah, Wis. 


WE TURN ON THE HEAT 

makes clear the difference between a con- 
ventional thermostat and the more efficient 
heat-accelerating type. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Dept. HG-8, 2790 4th 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn, 


NU-WOOD INTERIORS. 


Page after page of them, photographed 
from actual installations, suggests many 
ways to use this interestingly textured wall 
and ceiling board that takes the place of 
lath and plaster, or goes over old walls, It 
insulates, deadens sound, is fire-re: 


ALUMINUM PAINT 


reviews the uses of that highly preserva- 
tive paint made of tiny moisture-resistant 
metal flakes, See, espectally, the study of 
the effect of aluminum priming in making 
the outside paint job on your house last 
longer, Aluminum Co. of America, Dept. 
HG-8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOU BUY WEATHERSTRIPPING ONLY 
ONCE. 

You can't afford to make a mistake. There 
are nine things to look for before you buy 
and you can have this booklet which de- 
scribes the basic requirement of good 
weatherstripping by writing to Monarch 
Metal Weatherstrip, 6397 Etzel Ave, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


DON'T DENY THEM 

gives specific facts on the temperature 
resisting powers of Ru-ber-old Glant Kra- 
fined rock wool—pictures the comfort and 
saving of fuel you'll get from this all-year 
Insulation, The Ruberoid Co., Dept, HG-8- 
40, 500 Fifth Ave., N, Y, C. 


BUILDING YOUR HOME WITH WESTERN 
PINES 


tells a dramatic story of the beauty and 
practicality of fine wood (Idaho White Pine, 
Pondorosa Pine, Sugar Pine) for both out- 
door and Indoor building, Strong, strain 
proof woods for frames and beautiful grains 
for panelling and painted interiors are illus- 
trated in lovely homes. Western Pine Ass'n., 
Dept. HG-8, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Oregon, 


YOUR BUILDING PLANS AREN’T COM- 
PLETE 


if you haven't carefully considered the 
number and type of electric outlets you 
should have, There are special requirements 
for every room, This booklet describes the 
beauty, utility, and safety which you can 
buy in five electric outlets, Send 10¢, Pass 
and Seymour, Dept, HG-8, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKLETS 


HOW TO WASH 


Curtains and Draperies .. . Blankets .. . 
Cottons and Linens. In 3 authoritative 
leaflets the makers of Ivory Flakes give 
expert advice on the proper laundering of 
fine decorative fabrics. Procter & Gamble, 
Ivory Flakes, Dept. BO, P. 0. Box 629, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


RESTFUL SLEEP. 


Do you know why sheets often become too 
short? How to judge quality? How to make 
a bed properly, and to launder and care 
for linens? It’s all told here by an expert. 
Utica & Mohawk Cottons Mills, Inc., Dept. 
HG-8, 801 State St., Utica, Y. 


EVER DREAM OF YOUR OWN OUTDOOR 
FIREPLACE? 


This booklet tells how you can buy one 
unit which provides you with enduring 
beauty and lasting utility, Controlled tem- 
perature, easy fueling, good draft promise 
you none of the headaches and all of the 
healthful fun cooking and eating in the 
open provide, Hancock Iron Works, Dept, 
HG-8, Pontiac, Michigan. 


GARDENING 


SIX UPKEEP PROBLEMS 


describes how—with light power equip- 
ment and a few portable attachments—you 
can care for planting, mowing, lawn-mak- 
ing, spraying, carting, and winter-cleaning. 
Motor Plow & Cultivator Co., Box 
413, Dunbar, W. Va. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 45) 


Re-Roofing—A Correction 


In our April column we published 
part of a question concerning re-roofing 
over old shingles. Our answer recom- 
mended that new shingles should not be 
applied over the old ones. Actually the 
roof in question was in very bad con- 
dition although this fact was not clearly 
brought out in our necessarily con- 
densed version of the reader's letter. 
Normally, we thoroughly endorse the 
practice of reshingling over old shin- 
gles and are glad to print the following 
comments received from the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, of Seattle: 


“Reshingling over old shingles, termed 
over-roofing, has been widely practiced 
for many years throughout the country 
and is very definitely satisfactory, Not 
one complaint have we had from the 
many thousands of roofs repaired in 
this manner—a record most commend- 
able. 


“In your column you state that ‘best 
practice calls for a 544” exposure on a 
14” shingle.’ Fourteen-inch red cedar 
shingles are not manufactured, the three 
standard lengths being 16”, 18” and 
24”, The standard exposures for these 
lengths are 5”, 54” and 714”.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 40) 


“To Marker, To Market” by Mar- 
garet Turner Gamble and Margaret 
Chandler Porter. Ilustrated. 279 pag 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
New York City, $2.00 


A volume that should be tucked un- 
der every arm that swings a market bas- 
ket—and one that deserves a place, as 
well, on every housewifely bedside 
table, and every kitchen shelf. For here, 
at last, is a commonsensible guide to 
getting both your money’s and your 
menu’s worth from every ounce of food 
you buy. 


Not in any sense of the word a work 
on nutrition or meal-planning, this is 
rather a point by point discussion of 
buying food efficiently and economical- 
ly, And it should prove as helpful to 
the cantaloupe-poker of twenty years 
standing as the most amateur bride. 


General axioms for marketing with a 
discussion of the relative merits of the 
chain, independent, cash-and-carry and 
roadside stand are included in the in- 
troduction. Later chapters relay help- 
ful facts on staples; meat; poultry, 
eggs, and fish; dairy products; vege- 
tables and fruits; canned foods, With 
a conclusion which is at once a rea- 
son and philosophy for the book: “One 
of the chief expressions of individual 
difference is the way in which people 
spend their money. Those within the 
same income bracket ‘afford’ totally 
different expenditures. In food buying 

. . it is safe to say that no one wants 
to be poisoned and , . . that everyone 


wants to be nourished, but beyond that 
a difference of opinion persists as to 
how good ‘good’ food needs to be. 
One housekeeper who is a stickler for 
quality buys fresh country eggs for 
all purposes, whereas another saves 
enough by buying a less expensive 
grade of eggs for baking to pay for 
fresh lima beans now and then when 
the stickler for quality is eating tur- 
nips. Each is right. The person who is 
wrong is the one who pays the price 
of lima beans and gets turnips.” 


Authoritative and well-written, the 
book reads smoothly and quickly. And 
you'll find it easy to refer to because 
of the frequent bold subheadings. Es- 
pecially helpful are the charts for the 
different kinds of meat, which not only 
show you what are likely to be inex- 
pensive cuts of meat but in addition 
tell you why. 


As to the authors, Mrs. Porter as 
Food Editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat is an authority in the field. 
And Mrs. Gamble, as “commissary-de- 
partment” for her own family, which 
includes three children, is representa- 
tive of the American housewife to 
whom the volume is addressed. As a 
sample of their combined editorial 
viewpoint, the authors consider the 
young lady who ordered “about 200 
peas” to feed her four dinner guests as 
only slightly less tippetywitch than the 
experienced dowager who blithely com- 
mands “fresh eggs” without knowing 
exactly what to expect, 


It Looks Like Silver 
and Wears Like Steel 


When your builder puts weatherstrip made 
of MetaLane on your windows and doors, 
you can be certain that those strips will 
never oxidize, never tarnish, never change 
color, never stain paint, stone or wood- 
work....in any climate. Tell your 
builder that you want weatherstrips made 
‘of MetaLane because you want weathei 
strips that will last as long as the house it- 


self and always look and work as well as 
when new. Monarch Metal Weatherstrip 
Corp., 6398 Etzel Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wood Conversion Co., Rm. 113-5 


Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. AMBASTONE—AN UNUSUAL, NATURAL 


FLAGSTONE 


HODGSON HOUSES AND CAMPS, 


catalog of a manufacturer who has been 
producing prefabricated homes since the 
“gay 90's”, shows photographs, floor plans, 
prices of attractive ready-to-put-up homes 
—and includes camp equipment, garages, 
kennels and playhouses, E. F, Hodgson Co., 
Dept. HG-8, 1108 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass, 


for garden walks, terraces and floors is 
described and illustrated in natural full 
color in this interesting booklet. If you have 
a garden or a terrace, you will surely be 
tempted to ask further about this colorful 
flagging. Pattern suggestions are included 
with pictures of homes that have installed 
Ambastone, Write The Ambastone Co., Dept. 
HG-8, 1700 Sanson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


More than 112 manufacturers and 


wholesalers of prefitted windows are 


now using MetaLane as standard 


weatherstrip material, 


Menatch METALANE 
WEATHE RSTRIP 


PRINTED BY THE CONDE NAST PRESS, GREENWICH, CONN.. U S. A. 
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WHAT YOU'LL FIND IN 
THE GARDENING BOOK 


Garden Planning 


Principles of Design 

How to Enclose a Garden 
Formal and Informal Gardens 
Steps and Paving 

Garden Pools 

Garden Furnishings 


Elements of Gardening 


Soil and Fertilizer 
Water and Drainage 
Sun, Shade, and Air 


Planting and Cultivation 


Seeds and Seedlings 

Root and Branch Propagation 
Disbudding and Pruning 
Staking and Thinning Out 
Disease and Pest Control 
Hothouses, Water Gardening 
Tools and Tool Rooms 


Specifie Plants 
& Gardens 


Roses and Rose Gardens 
Bulbs and Bulb Gardens 
Tuberous Plants 
Flowering Trees & Shrubs 
New Annuals & Perennials 
Vines, Hedges, Lawns 
Herb Gardens 

Brookside Gardens 
Vegetable Gardens 

Rock Gardens 


Detailed consideration of 
more than 1,000 plant 
varieties. 


ook of Gardenin 


A Complete Guide to Practical Gardening 
by RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


| ARDENERS everywhere are acclaiming House & Garden's first Book of 
J Gardening! With its 128 pages of expert garden information, over 600 illus- 
trations—58 in full color—attractively bound in stiff buckram, this book is the 


complete and authoritative manual that every gardener needs in his library. 


Here you'll find the how and what, the when and where and why of successful 
gardening—clearly outlined and explained by Richardson Wright, famous au- 
thor-gardener and editor of House & Garden. If you’ve never had a garden, this 
book charts your course from the first plan to the final bloom. If you're already 


a gardener, you'll find new ideas for unusual plants and better cultivation. 


House & Garden’s Book of Gardening gives you ideas for creating every type of 
garden. It shows you how to make the most of a small plot, provides suggestions 
for landscaping country estates. Its beautiful four-color illustrations and strik- 
ing photographs, its graphic how-to drawings are unequalled in any other book 


at such a modest price. Send for your copy today! 


House & Garden’s ‘ 
BOOK OF GARDENING .. .*2 


A CONDE NAST PUBLICATION 


HOUSE & GARDEN, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me postpaid House & Garden’s BOOK OF GARDENING 
I enclose $2. 


Name — = ___Street - = 


City — a es _State_ p ee 
3 HG 8-40 


‘Aug 12 #2 ae 


LUCKIES FINER TOBACCO 
MEANS LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 


ary} 


contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco for 
Lucky Strike. The average nicotine 
content of Luckies, for over two years, 
has been 12% less than the average 
of the four other leading brands* 
—less than any one of them. 

This fact is proven by authorita- 
tive tests and confirmed, from time to 
time, by independent laboratories. 


You see, each year we exhaustively 
analyze tobaccos before purchase. 
Thus our buyers can select the leaf 
that is rich and mellow, yet mild 
and low in nicotine content—then 
buy it up. 

The result—a cigarette of finer, 
rich and mellow tobaccos with a 
naturally lower nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


With men who know tobacco best— it’s LUCKIES 2 TO 1 


* NICOTINE CONTENT 
OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through March 1940, Lucky 
Strike has had an average nicotine content 
of 2.02 parts per hundred—averaging 9.82% 
less nicotine content than Brand A; 21.09% 
less than Brand B; 15.48% less than Brand C; 
3.81% less than Brand D. 


Copyright 1940, The American Tobacco Company 


